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Milestones of Progress 


First you entered the life insurance business. 





Then came the day you passed $100,000 in 
production. 


Next your first agency convention. But the 
real step into the future comes with the sign- 
ing of a new contract making you a 


Full-Fledged General Agent 


Strensthenina the Chain Get out of the sub-agent blind alley 
g 8 now. Our plan provides liberally 


Your “‘earning power’ is an important for your future. Build up and man- 
link in your chain of income, and should age your own business beginning this 


be strengthened. eatr—now—tod 
Weld into this chain Accident and Health y ia sinks 


Insurance, and you make it unbreakable. We have territory available in all sections 
Commonwealth’s Sterling Income Policy of Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
will prove the Extra Link that will zor Alabama. Conditions were never better. 
break under the stress of accident or Write for full details now. Your letter will 
illness. be treated in strict confidence. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. IRA F. ARCHER 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) S e o 
: uperintendent of Agencies 
Philadelphia ” 


—~ ice Bren, 6 Gan ter. LOUISIANA STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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1. A direct contract with the Company 
Unlimited territory 
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Participating and Non-Participating Policies 


A real opportunity to grow with the 
Company 


& Wh 
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An equipped office in one of the Reliance 
Branch Office cities, of which there are 
thirty-eight 

The active co-operation of Reliance super- 
visors in the organization of your agency 


The Perfect Protection Policy which as- 
sures more interviews, lower lapse ratioand 
from 25% to 40% more life insurance sales 


® 


Prospect finding service 


- 
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Newspaper Advertising 
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The Reliance Life, which gives its under- 
writers the prestige of a strong, progressive 
institution 


sr 
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More than three 
hundred seventy- 


six millions of 
ife I Today, write for our booklet, ‘Selling 
sea taeraaa Perfect Protection’”’ which gives other 


in force. salient features in the Reliance Program. *y 




















“Sell Perfect Protection a 
and you'll sell MORE 
Life Insurance’’ 





RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PITTSBURGH 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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1927 UNDERWRITING 
RESULTS 


Records of 100 Leading Fire Insurance 
Companies Given 


MODERATE PROFIT SHOWN 


Investment Gains Reach New High Level 
—Far Exceed Dividend Payments 

Favored by lower property losses by fire, the 
fire insurance companies operating in the United 
States were able to report an underwriting 
profit, in the aggregate for 1927. The under- 
writing operations of 100 leading fire insurance 
companies resulted in a combined underwriting 
profit of 4 per cent of underwriting income 
earned, whereas in several preceding years 
there had been underwriting losses as follows: 
In 1926, 4.4 per cent; 1925, 4.6 per cent; 1924, 
3.3 per cent and in 1923, 1.1 per cent. In 1922 
there was an underwriting profit of three one- 
hundredths of one per cent, while there were 
underwriting losses of 2.7 per cent and 3 per 
cent, respectively, in 1921 and 1920. Thus it 
appears that the results of the insurance tran- 
sactions of the 100 leading companies in 1927 
were the best in the last eight years. 

In 1927 the underwriting income earned by 
the 100 leading companies, as shown in the 
table on page 15, aggregated $788,753,060, 
while the combined losses and underwriting ex- 
penses incurred were $757,727,866, leaving an 
underwriting profit of $31,025,194, the loss ratio 
having been 51 per cent and the expense ratio 
45 per cent. The losses incurred amounted to 
$402,997,366, and the underwriting expenses in- 
curred to $354,730,500. 

Of the 100 companies listed, 18 lost money 
on their underwriting transactions last year 
and 82 made a profit, not considering interest. 

The investment gains of the tabulated com- 
panies in 1927 amounted to $162,867,237—-some 
$52,000,000 more than the investment gains in 
any preceding year in the last three decades. 
The gains from investments amounted to sev- 
eral times the net sum paid for dividends over 
surplus paid in, $45,630,324. Included in this 
amount of dividend payments are stock divi- 
dends which aggregated $8,300,000, which 
merely represented transfers from surplus to 
capital, the money still remaining with the com- 
panies for the protection of policyholders. 

Compared with the results in 1926, the trans- 
sactions of 1927 show an increase of about $18,- 
000,000 in underwriting income earned, and a 
decrease of $47,000,000 in the losses and ex- 
Penses incurred, thus accounting for an un- 
derwriting profit of over $31,000,000 in 1927, 
against a loss in 1926 of $34,000,000. The in- 
vestment income increased nearly $70,000,000, 
and the dividends over surplus paid in increased 
$13,000,000. Additions to special reserves, etc., 

(Concluded on page 17) 





WILL GATHER FLIGHT 
STATISTICS 


Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman to Continue 
Aviation Studies 


HAS LONG TOUR PLANNED 


Will Start June 7 for Pacific Coast—Sees 
Bright Future for Industry—Decries 
Lack of Suitable Airports 
Continuing his investigations into the haz- 
ards of aviation, Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, 
consulting statistician of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, will leave New 
York, June 7, for a series of flights across the 
United States during which he will cover 6000 
Although 63 years old Dr. Hoffman 
sorts of experiments in 


miles. 
is contemplating all 


Dr. FepertcK L. HorFMan 


order to gain first hand data on the usefulness 
of this safety measure. A newspaper writer 
has labeled him the “flying statistician.” 

Dr. Hoffman has been actively investigating 
aviation hazards for the past three years and 
has flown over 10,000 miles in Europe and 
America in the pursuit of facts and figures. 
He has collected data on the subject covering 
a period of twenty-five years. His studies in- 
clude every factor of flying, such as types of 
planes, engine performance, weather, mapping, 
comfort, air sickness, scenic possibilities, air- 
ports, etc. When he completes his study Dr. 
Hoffman hopes to have dependable data which 
will prove of very definite value in the further- 
ance of commercial aviation. 

Dr. Hoffman attended the sessions of the 
Eighth International Actuarial Congress early 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE IN 
GERMANY 


1927 Records Show Post-War Changes 
Practically Completed 


WORKERS BENEFIT BY HEALTH, IN- 
VALIDITY AND ACCIDENT 
COVERAGE 


Contributions by State, to Illness Indem- 
nity, Were 252,000,000 Reichmarks 
Last Year 
The year 1927 has brought about a further 
strengthening of all branches of social insur- 
ance im Germany and reconstruction of this class 
may be considered as accomplished. It has 
gained considerably in its scope and now covers 
many people and cases which did not fall under 
it before the war, and this in spite of hostility 

shown it. 

Pensions and all other payments had to be 
adapted to the changed conditions and this re- 
sulted in a considerable increase in the con- 
tribution to be levied, including the contribu- 
tions from the Reich itself. Not only had cur- 
rent expenses to be met but all reserves, which 
had disappeared during the time of inflation, 
had to be rebuilt. There was no interest in- 
come from invested funds, and this is an im- 
portant factor, as from that source alone 13 
per cent of the total income was derived in pre- 
war times. An article by Dr. Karl Kraemer, in 
the German publication “Writschaftsdient,” dis- 
cusses these conditions thoroughly. 

The total collections have risen (from all 
sources) from 1350 million Reichsmark (all 
further figures are in Reichsmark) to 3590 mil- 
lion in 1927, an increase of about 160 per 
cent. This, in line with all other taxation, has 
increased the burden from this source from 3 
per cent in 1914 to 5 to 6 per cent of taxation 
in 1927. While before the war the employers 
paid the larger share of these contributions, this 
is now changed, the workers paying two-thirds 
and the employers one-third thereof. These 
contributions exceed, relatively, the average in- 
crease of income of pre-war times but are in 
keeping with the increased level of wages 
which in its turn again influences the payments 
to be made. It will be seen that wage level 
and contributions are always closely related 
to each other. 

Health insurance requires nearly one-half of 
all contributions; it has risen from 600 million 
in 1914 to 1620 million in 1927 (the average 
yearly contribution per member rose from 34.6 
marks in 1914 to 14 marks in 1926). This is 
due to increased prices as well as to the fact 
that this kind of insurance now covers much 
larger classes than before’ the war. Cases of 
illness are more frequent and last longer (2.5 
members had, in 1914, 1 illness lasting 20.2 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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INCIDENTALLY 











N connection with the insuring of ten-year- 
old Edwin Weisl, Jr., of New York, for 
$200,000, one of the New York newspapers ran 
the following head: “Boy Insured for $200,- 
000 Is Glad, But Will Quit Playing in Street.” 
Thus the paper gives a note of sadness to what 
should really be a pleasing picture. It some- 
how puts the life insurance companies in the 
role of a strict guardian of the boy’s health so 
that he is even unable to enjoy the normal 
pleasures of a ten-year old youngster. Of 
course the companies deserve to be put in no 
such unfavorable position; they have undoubt- 
edly calculated their rates with a view to the 
hazards of boy life as is ordinarily lived. The 
newspaper writer made a very readable story, 
it is true, by adding the note of pathos but there 
is good reason to doubt that the lad is actually 
in need of any sympathy or that the reflection 
upon his parents, Elmer G. Leterman, who in- 
sured him, and the companies is in any way 
justified. The boy will probably continue to 
play with as much abandon as ever. 
x * x 
AMUEL ISAAK KRIEGER, native of 
Hamburg, Germany, 25 years oid, and show- 
ing signs of approaching baldness, has arrived 
in this country for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing an extraordinary ability to make almost 
instantaneous calculations involving the most 
intricate mathematical problems. He claims to 
have worked out a formula by which these re- 
sults are obtained and plans to teach it to em- 
ployees of banks and insurance companies. 
Despite his extreme youth he has lectured in 
European universities and has letters from many 
prominent mathematicians, including Albert 
Einstein. 
* oe * 
HE policyholders of the old Hartford Life 
Insurance Company’s safety fund division, 
are still waiting hopefully for the reduction of 
the total amount to $1,000,000. During the past 
fifteen months the total has dropped by $324,- 
000, but there is $2,136,500 still in force. 
When the reduction to $1,000,000 is effected 
then the safety fund of $1,000,000 will be dis- 
tributed in accordance with a decision of the 
Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors. The 
annual amount of reduction fluctuates so sharply, 
as to make anything but speculation as to a 
date of distribution impossible. 
ok Ok * 
RVING JAFFE, world champion 
metre skater, has become an agent oi t 
Travelers in the Chas. Paston Agency of 
Brooklyn. Mr. Jaffe began his skating in and 
around New York city, and last winter went as 
a member of the United States Olympic team to 
St. Moritz, Switzerland. There he was pitted 
against skaters from the northern European 
countries where skating was supposed to have 
been invented and perfected. He won first 
place in the 10,000 metre race, which was ap- 
proximately a six and a half mile grind. 
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ITH the establishment of a de luxe 
aerial passenger line between Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, the Western Air Ex- 
press, Inc., has taken a step which, I believe, 
will give impetus to the growth of commer- 
cial aviation in this country and will ulti- 
mately open a wider field of opportunity for 
insurance companies writing aircraft coverage. 
The new service began this month with three 
planes which had just completed a transcon- 
tinental tour which was backed by 500 Cham- 
bers of Commerce and which constituted a 
practical demonstration of the progress of 
aviation. 
HE aeroplanes used on the new route are 
tri-motored Fokker monoplanes which 
were built under the supervision of Anthony 
Fokker at the plant of the Atlantic Aircraft 
Corporation in Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. They 
are. equipped with 425 horse-power Wasp motors 
and develop an outside speed of 150 miles per 
hour, with a cruising speed of 120 M.P.H. Any 
two of the motors can maintain the cruising 
speed and one motor will sustain the craft in 
flight for nearly 100 miles. 
* * Xx 
NDICATIVE of the adaptation of safety 
factors to modern commercial aviation, and 
particularly of concern to insurance companies 
because of this, is the fact that there is a dual 
control system in each aeroplane and space in 
the pilot’s cabin for two pilots. The control 
column is of the wheel type and is mounted on 
a pivot that can be moved from one side of the 
cabin to the other at will. Thus, while there 
can be only one pilot at the wheel at a time, 
the control can be “switched” to another pilot 
in the fraction of a second. Failure of the 
human element is so guarded against. 
oe * ok 
NSURANCE companies writing aviation in- 
demnity in the future will have to con- 
sider luxury value as well as actual value in 
their policies. These new Fokker planes have 
seats which equal a Puilman parlor car for 
comfort and at the elbow of each individual 
is an ash tray and match box. To the fore 
there is a pocket for magazines and newspapers 
as well as a rack for baggage. Behind the 
passenger cabin is a fully-equipped lavatory, 
wash basin, shaving mirror and similar appur- 
tenances and further to the rear is a baggage 
compartment capable of carrying 2000 pounds. 
* * Ox 
HE Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Pro- 
motion of Aeronautics designated Western 
Air Express to establish this model passenger 
line because Western Air Express (this for the 
inurance underwriter!) has covered more than 
a million miles of flying without wrecking an 
aeroplane. The Los Angeles to San Francisco 
route is covered by the Fokker planes in three 
hours as against twelve hours taken by the fast- 
est passenger trains for the same distance. 
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“SMOKE” 








NE of The Spectator Company publications 

shows the water supply and fire fighting 
equipment of the various towns and _ cities 
throughout the country. For the purpose of 
checking up on the data for the 1928 edition, 
one of the city fathers of Albion, IIl., was asked 
to examine the proof and inform us of new 
improvements, if any. This column, which 
stands for fair play, reprints the reply and 
hopes that the authorities responsible for the 
miscarriage of justice make restitution at once, 
The letter is as follows: 

“You have recently sent to me card telling 
about information you print which is all out of 
date. And you ask for information. We have 
a new and up to date water supply and one of 
the best Fire Engines on the market a Dodge 
Truck with C. & Hose. We have not been 
given any reduction on insurance. only the re- 
verse it has gone up from 20 to 50% in the last 
year. Which I think is not treated people right. 
If you have anything to do with it hope we get 
justice at least. 

Yours respectfully,” 
ECORDS in aeronautics are made by first 
» comers. The first to fly the Atlantic from 
West to East, the first to fly from East to 
West, the first to fly across the Hudson River 
while tieing a bow tie, etc., etc. So a gentle- 
man in Cincinnati has the dubious honor of 
owning the first plane to be destroyed by an in- 
cendiary fire. The alleged perpetrator is 
thought to be a lunatic. Probably one of the 
New York city.street cleaning force gone mad 
after the fourth mammoth celebration in honor 
of trans-Atlantic flyers staged by the Mayor’s 
Committee for the Reception of Distinguished 
Guests. 
OW what shall we say about Freddie Riggs, 
the five-year-old phenomenon in Seattle, 
Wash., who simply must have his cigar after 
meals and a few deep drags before nodding his 
little head in sleep? Is he a serious fire hazard? 
Perhaps not, at this stage of the game, but | 
think he is potentially. For, sure as you're 
alive, Freddy is going to be a bed smoker. Any 
young man who smokes four cigars a day at 
the age of five is going to be hard pressed for 
smoking time at the age of thirty-five. Freddy 
will probably turn out to be one of those fel- 
lows who smoke a cigar half down just before 
turning off the bed light, butt it, and then light 
it up in the morning and have a nice, cold, stale 
smoke for an eye-opener. 
* * x 
AM eagerly awaiting Master Riggs’ debut 
as a testimonial writer. They will blind- 
fold him, of course, offer him several nameless 
brands of cheroots to try (with a cup of coffee 
between each smoke to abolish the taste) and 
Lo! BLINDFOLDED, FREDDY RIGGS 
CHOOSES BABY’S DELIGHT AS HIS 
FAVORITE CIGAR. 
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THE NEW JERSEY SITUATION 

ROBABLY one of the most tangled 
r situations in the history of the fire 
insurance business has resulted from the 
adoption of the new commission law in 
New Jersey. The variety of opinions as 
to both cause and effect is as numerous 
as there are underwriters and agents to 
express them. What the effect will be 
is still largely a matter of conjecture, and 
will remain so, since, if the law is upheld 
in the courts, it may have a widespread 
reaction in other states. The causes can 
more easily be analyzed. It has been said 
that the action of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, in backing 
the bill, was due to animosity between 
two different groups of New Jersey 
agents. This assertion, while made by an 
experienced observer, does not, however, 
entirely check the facts. The New Jersey 
Association, previous to the meeting at 
which it was decided to support the bill, 
kept clear of the situation and encouraged 
the various county organizations to act 
independently in their own behalf. Agents 
in the Southern counties, who form a 
majority of the members, accepted what 
they believed to be a compromise on the 
basis of a clearance of the multiple agency 
difficulties. When, therefore, the Eastern 
Underwriters Association arbitrarily put 
a commission scale into effect without 
conference and with specific announce- 
ment that nothing would be done for the 
time being about bettering conditions, this 
brought the Southern agents into open 
In essence the situation was as 


revolt. 


follows: In early meetings on the New 
Jersey commissions the agents and repre- 
sentatives of the companies arrived at a 
scale which, while not satisfactory to the 
Southern agents, was accepted by them 
with the understanding that multiple 
agency appointments would be cleared 
out. The executive committee of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association evi- 
dently found that the companies would 
not ratify to the plan agreed upon, and a 
new scale was adopted and announced 
further conference with the 
agents. The ordinary agents in New 
Jersey, none too well satisfied with the 


without 


past agreement, were incensed at this 
action and demanded immediate legisla- 
tive action. Such action was vigorously 
opposed by cooler heads in the excepted 
territory, but there was little if any per- 
sonal rancor involved in the discussions 
at the meeting. The continuance of the 
discussions and the actual passage of the 
bill have undoubtedly brought about some 
personal enmities and may yet cause in- 
ternal difficulties in the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation, 

Coincidentally with the vote to support 
the amendment to the Ramsey Act, the 
Association also voted to support a flat 
25 per cent rate of commission. There 
should, therefore, have been no great sur- 
prise in the action of President Harry L. 
Godshall last week, when he sent out a 
circular letter urging all New Jersey 
agents to, in turn, urge their companies 
to support a 25 per cent flat rate or its 
equivalent. Nor should there have been 
too great surprise that Mr. Godshall 
brought out in his letter a few facts about 
commissions in the West. Mr. Godshall 
was merely fulfilling the wishes of his 
Association as expressed in a bona fide 
vote, and, in so doing, showed himself to 
be sufficiently familiar with conditions to 
use every Without 
reference as to the justice of his cause Mr. 
have been 


available argument. 


Godshall’s broadside should 
expected in the natural course of events. 


HEART DISEASE 

HE Congress of American Physi- 
T cians and Surgeons last week seem- 
ingly found that heart disease is taking 
an increasing toll in the economic life of 
this nation. The deaths from this cause 
were estimated to annually cost the coun- 
try about $1,502,000,000. One speaker 
pointed out that 12 per cent of the deaths 


Pe) 


from all causes in the United States are 
from heart disease. He further said that 
the actual money loss from this cause is 
$21,000,000,000 within the span of an 
average lifetime and $27,000,000,000 from 
tuberculosis. It is therefore, evident 
heart disease is quite as serious as tuber- 
culosis and requires as much attention 
from the medical officers of life insurance 
companies.» Various reasons were ad- 
vanced for the increasing ravages of heart 
disease, Dr. Paul D. White, of Boston, 
attributing it to the stress of modern life. 
He cited the telephone and automobile as 
constant causes of nervous and emotional 
strains which have effect upon the heart. 
If this theory be true it would seem likely 
that heart disease will increase materially 
in the years to come for the tendency 
toward an even more mechanical life is 
unquestionably on the increase. If it be 
a fact that modern life is producing an 
adverse effect upon the heart, then the fu- 
ture will hold more of it. It is a fact that 
people often complain of the strain of 
modern life although some writers have 
attempted to show that life today is much 
simpler than that of our forefathers. 
While that may be true in a sense, it is 
also true that the mechanical aids to liv- 
ing today have made it so much faster as 
to constitute a heavy physical and mental 
strain. It is to be hoped that the physi- 
cians will find a means to prevent a de- 
finite continuing increase in heart dis- 
eases, especially of a fatal nature. In- 
dications of the past few years are that 
the problem is one deserving of the most 
careful attention. 





Equitable Life Passes Two Billion-Dollar 
Marks 

During the past week the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States, New 
York, made two important records. It not only 
passed the billion-dollar mark in point of total 
assets but also crossed the billion-dollar mark 
in amount of group insurance in force. Since 
organization the company has paid policyholders 
and beneficiaries more than $2,150,000,000. 


Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, N. J. 

The bonds owned by this company on 
December 31, 1927, were $148,408,670; on page 
94 of the 1928 edition of the Life Insurance 
Policyholders Pocket Index this item appears 
opposite stocks owned, market value, instead of 
as bonds owned. Those who are familiar with 
the operations of this company would under- 
stand that the appearance of this amount op- 
posite the item of stock owned was erroneous, 
as that company has had no stock holdings for 
many years. 
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PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS FUND 
The Oldest Insurance Institution in 
America 

It is difficult to realize that nearly 152 years 
have elapsed since that hardy group of patriots, 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
made their formal announcement breaking re- 
lations with the parent country. Even at that 
time, however, the Presbyterian Ministers Fund 


was in operation, having been organized in 1759, - 


and now being in its 169th year. All who 
lived in that troublous period of the Nation’s 
history have long since passed away, but the 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund, the oldest insur- 
ance organization in America, is still pursuing 
the even tenor of its way and providing sound 
life insurance for its members. 

This well conducted and dependable old com- 
pany has for over a third of a century been 
under the management of Perry S. Allen, and 
has steadily grown in strength and usefulness 
under his guidance. 

Excellent progress was made by the com- 
pany in 1927, its total income having reached 
$3,378,330, or $42,186 more than in 1926, and 
having exceeded the outgo in 1927 by $1,196,- 
912. Included in the income was the sum of 
2,552,150 of premiums. Payments to policy- 
holders aggregated $1,910,388, and the sum of 
$1,087,203 was added to the premium reserve, 
which now amounts to $15,232,605. 

After providing for all liabilities, the fund 
now has unassigned surplus of $1,464,267, or 
$223,651 ‘more than a year ago. 

Included in the assets of the Presbyterian 
Ministers Fund are the following investments: 
Real estate, $430,345; mortgage loans and 
ground rents, $214,510; loans on the company’s 
policies, $3,739,824; bonds owned, $12,280,580; 
stocks owned, $31,928; cash, $54,293; accrued 
interest and ground rents, $162,979; uncollected 
premiums, $703,033, and unused fire insurance, 
$576. Among the company’s reported liabilities 
is noted the sum of $484,649 of dividends pay- 
able to policyholders during the year 1928. The 
fund also carries a contingency reserve of 
$200,000. 

During 1927 the Presbyterian Ministers Fund 
wrote new insurance amounting to $5,745,277, 
and closed the year with $51,904,436 of insur- 
ance in force (a gain of $2,633,105), repre- 
sented by 21,722 policies. It is clearly evident, 
in the light of the facts above stated, that excel- 
lent service is being given to members of the 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund in the way of 
thoroughly reliable insurance. The fund has 
always specialized in providing insurance for 
the families of ministers of evangelical denom- 
inations, and it does not employ agents but ob- 
tains its new members wholly by correspond- 
ence. This plan has been successfully oper- 
ated for more than thirty years by President 
Allen and has been fully justified by the steadily 
increasing number of its members and the 
amount of insurance outstanding. With the 
continuance of the careful yet progressive ad- 
ministration of its affairs by President Allen, 
it is anticipated with all confidence that the 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund will continue to 
expand its operations and to supply safe insur- 
ance protection in yearly increasing volume, for 
ministers and their families. 


H. G. Scott Completes Quarter-Century 
With Reliance Life 

H. G. Scott, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Reliance Life Insurance Company, 
of Pittsburgh, on May 4 last rounded out a 
quarter-century of service with that company. 
His achievements on behalf of the company dur- 
ing that period have been such as to entitle him 
to a high place among American life insurance 
executives. In the quarter-century the Reliance 
Life, which was organized in 1903, has grown 
so steadily that at the end of 1927 it had more 
than $380,000,000 of insurance in force, with 
assets aggregating more than $48,000,000 and 
reserves exceeding $40,000,000. The Reliance 
Life now ranks among the twenty-five leading 
companies. 


Two other officials of the Reliance Life, W. 
S. Snodgrass, assistant treasurer, and J. \. 
Jamison, actuary and assistant secretary, haye 
also completed 25 years of service with the 
company. 


American College of Life Underwriters 
Examinations 

The first examinations of the American (Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters will be held June 21. 
22 and 23, in universities and colleges located in 
territories from which applications are received, 
Applicant must submit applications: to the reg- 
istrar, Professor A. M. Spaulding, Fifth-Grant 
Building, Pittsburgh, before May 15. Applica- 
tions must be accompanied by the registration 
fee of $50. 
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Only 314% Term 


In 1927 Nylic Agents placed over $927,000,000 of 


New Insurance, distributed by policies as follows: 












Whole, and Limited 
Payment, Life 

Endowments 

Term 





Number 


255,226 
48,182 







Fnemon 
$791,308,900 
104,881,500 
31,277,600 







4,907 











Total 








308,315 


$927,468,000 

















ing “sales resistance.” 
Term Insurance as an easy 
answer to “I can’t afford 


it, 


usual standards, Nylic agents are 
industrious, persistent, satisfied 
and happy?” 


COMPANY 
346 Broadway, New York 
Darwin P. Kingsley, President 





Term Insurance was only about 3 1/3% 
of the Total 


Most underwriters agree that, in general, life and endow- 
ment policies are best for policy-holders. 


Nylic rules and training strengthen Nylic Agents for meet- 
Consequently they do not use 


“Is it any wonder that, measured by 
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New Home Office Building now being 
erected on the site of the famous 
old Madison Square Garden 
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MEDICOS CONCLUDE 
SESSION 





Dr. J. T. Montgomery Heads Section 
of American Life Convention 





NON-MEDICAL DISCUSSION KEEN 





St. Louis Sessions Bring Out Much Opin- 
ion Unfavorable to New Underwrit- 
ing Development 

Sr. Louts, Mo., May 4.—The eighteenth an- 
nual session of the Medical Section of the 
American Life Convention, held last week in 
St. Louis, Mo., brought over one hundred and 
fifty representatives of the medical departments 
of life insurance companies to that city. Dr. 
Ross Huston, medical director of the Bankers 
Life Company, presided in his capacity as chair- 
man of the session. At the elections held dur- 
ing the meeting Dr. J. T. Montgomery, medical 
director of the Southland Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Dallas, Texas, was elected to succeed 
Dr. Huston as chairman. Dr. F. L. B. Jenney, 
medical director of the Federal Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago, continues as secretary. 

The board of managers consists of: Dr. 
Huston; Dr. Jenney ; Dr. H. W. Gibbons, West- 
ern States Life; Dr. Montgomery; Dr. C. B. 
Piper, Guardian Life, of New York; and -Dr. 
L. G. Sykes, Connecticut General Life. Dr. 
Sykes will be in charge of the programs for 
the 1929 meetings. 

The section adopted a resolution accepting 
the by-laws and constitution of the American 
Life Convention, thereby becoming more closely 
affiliated with the parent organization. 

Invitations for the 1929 meeting were re- 
ceived from Washington, D. C.; Chattanoog:, 
Tenn.; Biloxi, Miss., and Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. Frank Harnden, medical director of the 
Midland Mutual Life, speaking to the topic, 
“Present Practise in Writing Disability In- 
surance,” synopsized practices in various com- 
panies as learned through a series of question- 
naires. His paper was discussed by Dr. L. G. 
Sykes, medical director of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, and Dr. C. E. Schilling, medical di- 
rector of the Ohio State Life. 

Dr. J. B. Jack, medical referee of Chicago, 
suggested the desirability of medical examiners 
having conventions at the home offices. 

One of the outstanding papers presented at 
the meeting was that of Dr. W. N. Anderson, 
medical director of the American Old Line In- 
surance Company, of Omaha, on “The Clinical 
Interpretation of Sybolic Heart Murmurs.” 

Non-medical life insurance received the keen- 
est discussion at the open forum conducted by 
Dr. H. W. Dingman, vice-president and med- 
ical director of the Continental Assurance Com- 
pany of Chicago. George Graham, of the Cen- 


tral States Life, made the point that non-med- 
ical is reducing the average sized insurance pol- 
Icy. A. J. McAndless said that the Lincoln 


National experience showed a lapse ratio much 
in excess of the company average. Dr. L. K. 
Meredith, National Life Association, of Des 
Moines, stated that much more dependable his- 
tories were obtained on non-medical blanks, if 
the applicants themselves, rather than the agents, 
filled them out. 

Dr. Jenney said that the Federal Life ex- 
perience on newspaper insurance written non- 
medically, demonstrated that applicants answer 
more completely than agents. 

Dr. Dingman summarized the feeling of the 
convention regarding non-medical in the fol- 
lowing statements: (1) It reduces the average 
size of the policy, (2) it lapses greater than 
the average, (3) agents have not accepted an 
underwriting responsibility. 

A vote was taken as to whether those pres- 
ent would advise for or against non-medical 
if asked to go on written record with their com- 
panies. Sixty per cent voted against non-med- 
ical. 

The relationship of scientific medicine to in- 
surance was the basis of sevreal papers at the 
convention. For instance, Prof. Chas, A. 
Waters of John Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
discussed the value of X-ray in determining in- 
surability. Dr. Merrill M. Myers, cordiologist 
in Des Moines, also gave lantern views to sup- 
plement his paper on the X-ray in heart work. 
Prof. W. N. Anderson of the Nebraska College 
of Medicine, who is also medical director of 
the American Old Line Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Omaha, evoked considerable discussion 
by his paper on “The Clinical Interpretation of 
Heart Murmurs.” 


Will Gather Flight Statistics 
(Concluded from page 3) 

last summer and subsequently traveled over a 
great part of Europe by airplane. - While not 
as strongly impressed with the quality of pilots 
and planes in Europe as in America, Dr. Hoff- 
man found the airport facilities of that conti- 
nent far superior to those here. He points 
out that all the large aviation centers of 
Europe have easy and swift access to business 
centers which are largely lacking in this coun- 
try. In fact Dr. Hoffman considers most of 
our airports a disgrace and an evidefice of lack 
of realization of the coming importance of 
aviation. He intends, during his forthcoming 
tour to stir these matters up wherever he goes. 

From studies already made Dr. Hoffman is 
convinced of the safety of commercial avia- 
tion as distinguished from random, private, ex- 
perimented stunt flying. He says that the 
factor of safety has been steadily increasing. 
In the navy in 1921 there was a death rate of 
one per 1164 flying hours, reduced by 1926 to 
one per 4380 flying hours. National Air Trans- 
port, New York to San Francisco, flew two 
million miles last year to a fatality (provisioned 
figures). Dr. Hoffman has already issued eight 
reports on his findings containing original mat- 
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GLOBE LIFE DECISION 


W. A. Fraser Criticised in Court 
Findings 





APPEAL TO BE TAKEN 
Head of Woodmen of the World Sees 
Court’s Action as Only Temporary Set- 
back to Operation of New Com- 
pany 

Omaua, NeEs., May 4.—In a tentative decree 
handed down by District Judge Shepherd at 
Lincoln, Neb., W. A. Fraser, sovereign com- 
mander of the Woodmen of the World, and 
others associated with him, have been ordered 
to pay back to the Woodmen of the World $2,- 
000,000 of that organization’s funds which were 
invested by them in the new Globe Life Insur- 
ance Company, an old line life company which 
they recently organized. 

W. B. Price, a prominent Lincoln, Neb., at- 
torney and prominent Woodman, brought the 
action against these officials of the fraternal 
order. Judge Shepherd in his decree said he 
could include a charge of fraud in his findings 
if the plaintiffs so desired, as he said it was 
clear to him that the officials who organized 
this old line company with fraternal money 
knew that they were establishing harmful in- 
stead of friendly competition with the old fra- 
ternal order. 

Mr. Fraser on hearing of the decree gave no- 
tice that he would immediately appeal to the 
supreme court, and on account of the extreme 
importance of the case ask, that it be advanced 
upon the supreme court docket. 

“T hope this is but a temporary set-back to 
the company which I planned to make, in a few 
years, the largest life insurance company in 
Nebraska,” he said. 





Prudential Officers Complete Long Terms 
of Service 

Two members of the official staff of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America, New- 
ark, Edward Gray and George W. Munsick, 
have completed 45 years of servicé with that 
strong old company. Mr. Gray, who is vice- 
president in charge of purchases, rounded out 
his 45-year term last April, and Mr. Munsick, 
who is vice-president in charge of agencies, 
completed a similar period of service last July. 








ter entirely and including a complete report of 
Lindbergh’s European flight. He has no doubt 
of the continued rapid advance in aviation. In 
the United States the best technical skill avail- 
able is at work in this development. 

Dr. Hoffman is author of many books and’ 
articles oi interest to insurance. His most re- 
cently published work is “Earthquake Hazards 
and Insurance,” which has just been published’ 
by The Spectator Company. 
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Years of Life Insur- 
ance Ideals and Services 
AN IDEAL became u reality when, on February 
Ist, 1843, “THe Mutua, Lire oF NEw York” 
issued its first policy. ‘The business of life insurance 


on the mutual plan started in America then and 
there. 


Priority in its field is not the Company’s claim to 
greatness—age in itself is no great distinction. THE 
Mutua LiFe began with high ideals of business 
conduct, which still prevail. It aims at quality and 








to be highly honorable in all its dealings. 


In its relations with policyholders and their repre- 
sentatives THE MUTUAL Lire has an outstanding 


record. 


Those who contemplate life insurance soliciting as 


a career are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 


President 2nd Vice-President and Manager of Agenci 


34 Nassau Street 





New York, N. Y. 














OHIO 


ENTERED BY 


Rockford Life 
Insurance Company 


Home Office - Rockford, Illinois 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


Apply Francis L. Brown, Vice Pres.-Secretary 


Thursday 
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“Tt is the duty of the life 
underwriter to make the insur- 
ance story not only so clear 
and plain, but so logical and 
enticing of appeal, that there 
will be no potential widow or 
orphan in the land not pro- 
tected by its strong arms.”’ 
Alfred L. Dern,Mear. of Agencies, 
The Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. 
UST as it is the duty of 
the underwriter so to 
carry that great story to the 
people, so is it the duty of 
agency organization of the 
strong insurance company 


to hold up his hand in that , 


fine work, to stimulate him 
in that endeavor, to train 
him and to help him and to 
encourage him and to re- 
ward him. 

The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company be- 
lieves in such a program, 
and it has builded for its 
agents a host of special 
aids in that connection. 
But it is not its tradi- 
tional inspiring agency 
meetings, it is not its 
famous honor clubs, it is 
not its magazines and 
bulletins, and pamphlets, 
nor any of the machinery 





of agency help—of course 
it has all that—but it is 
rather an unusual man- 
to-man relationship be- 
tween man and manager 
that makes LNL fellow- 
ship so productively sat- 
isfying, pleasant and 
worth while. 

The Lincoln National’s re- 
lationship to its men in this 
regard might be cited as one 
of its strong points. The 
strength of LNL which is as 
the strength of steel has 
many factors, including its 
continuous management 
from the beginning, its state 
deposited reserves, its as- 
sets, its loyal staff, and its 
progressive, aggressive pol- 
icy. No factor could be 
mentioned more important 
than the spirit of its able 
agency members. 

Men who can measure up 
to the demands and op- 
portunities of LNL field- 
men are welcomed to the 
fellowship and rewards 
which this aggressive and 
progressive company has 
to offer in its organiza- 
tions throughout’ the 
country. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
More than $520,000,000 in Force 
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Life Insurance ala carte 


Roast beef and mashed potatoes are admirable 
foods, beyond question. But a restaurant that 
served nothing else would clearly receive a very 
meager patronage. Life insurance agents who offer 
only a limited choice of forms of protection are sub- 
ject to a similar handicap. 


Peoria Life agents labor under no such restriction. 
Their bill of fare includes every staple of life insurance. 
In addition they offer distinctive plans specifically 
designed to suit individual tastes and circumstances. 
For every type of life insurance service—old age 
endowments, educational programs, low cost busi- 
ness insurance, family protection—there is a Peoria 
Life policy specially adapted to meet the need et- 
fectively and attractively. 


The Peoria life issues both participating and non- 
participating policies; provides Double Indemnity 
and Disability benefits; accepts children of any age, 
and women on equal terms with men; has special 
provisions for the execution of insurance trusts; and 
delivers a policy on every application. With such a 
wide variety of service, Peoria Life agents can satisfy 
every taste and appeal to every condition. 


Peoria Life Insurance Co. 


Peoria, Illinois 
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BRITISH ARTICLE ERRS 





Writer in London Financial Times 
Corrected by M. Albert Linton 


HIGH EXPENSE RATE CHARGE DENIED 





Provident Mutual’s Vice-President Points 
Out That American Life Companies 
Are Investing Heavily in New 
Business 


A recent writer in the London Financial 
Times was severely critical of American life 
insurance companies on the basis of a claim 
that they have a much higher expense rate than 
do the British companies. The writer, him- 
self a prominent actuary, concluded from his 
computations that the policyholders of British 
companies were getting more for their money 
than are those of American companies. The 
challenge of this article has been taken up by 
Mr. Albert Linton, vice-president of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurnace Company, of Phila- 
delphia, who shows that the British writer not 
only fell into a pitfall in making the computa- 
tions upon which he bases his article, but further 
proves that the actual facts show that in all 
probability American policyholders are really 
getting more for their money than are the 
British. 

Mr. Linton says in part: 

When we indulge in criticism of our friends 
and particularly of our relatives, it is well to 
be sure of our facts. And when we draw con- 
clusions about a complicated subject it is dan- 
gerous to do so from superficial appearances. 
Unfortunately, some of our British cousins 
seem to have done that very thing in recent 
statements about life insurance in the United 
States. Moreover, the error occurred in a high 
place and was made by a prominent actuary. 
He argued that British policyholders received 
much better value for their money than did 
American policyholders, because according to 
his calculation the expense rate of British com- 
panies averaged 13 per cent of their premium 
income, as against 23 per cent for American. 

We look back with mingled feelings to the 
studious nights with midnight oil when we 
were preparing for the examinations of the 
British Institute of Actuaries. 
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Great Northern | 
H Be 


mMiote 
CHICAGO / 


400 Newly 
Furnished 
Rooms 
$2.50 a day 
and up 


Sample Rooms 
$4.00, $5.00, 
$6.00, $7.00 

and $8.00 


de 
New Garage 


One-Half 
Block 





Br Sd ue ys 


RAVELERS select the Great Northern for its 
wonderful location in Chicago’s “loop”. They 


T 


return because the large comfortable rooms, home- 
e environment, attentive service, excellent food and 
moderate charges make it an ideal hotel. 
WALTER CRAIGHEAD, Manager 
Dearborn Street from Jackson to Quincy 
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security for present and prospective policyholders. 


indemnity, from 


197 CLARENDON STREET 








LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ee 


SVAN MNES 6 i aN Es ins be oe eee 
All representing sound and healthy growth, both in size and financial strength, affording ample proof of 


Over $450,000,000 in Assets 


Safe and Secure in Every Way 





Summary of Assets and Liabilities 
Assets, December 31, 1927............. 
RN Bose. Sees scp rene Bee 


The Chief Items of these Liabilities were: Legal Reserves of $383,689,508.00. Special reserves amounting 
to $16,654,587.95 set up by the Company for dividends due or payable in 1928; all other obligations, $14,656,- 


$451,006,878.49 
$415,000,775.15 


$36,006, 103.34 


Information in regard to all forms of Life Insurance and Annuities including total disability and double 


INQUIRY BUREAU 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 











In seeking light upon the status of life in- 
surance in Great Britain we have to be con- 
tent with data that are much less complete and 
up to date than is the case in this country. 
3ritish companies do not have to make their 
returns as often as we do and accordingly 
many of the items published may refer to three 
or four years ago. For example, the published 
statistics show for many of the companies the 
amount of insurance in force only as of the 
last quinquennial report. However, our in- 
vestigation leads us to conclude that the amount 
of new ordinary business written in 1926 by 
British life insurance companies was between 
10 and 11 per cent of the amount of ordinary 
business outstanding at the beginning of the 
year. In the same year the amount of new 
ordinary business by American life insurance 
companies was about 18 per cent of the ordi- 
nary business outstanding at the beginning of 
the year. The American data are based upon 
the business of thirty-five companies operating 
in the State of Connecticut. Their aggregate 
new ordinary business in 1926 was 6.35 billions 
of dollars and the amount of insurance out- 
standing at the beginning of the year was 35.0 
billions. 


THE Errect oF A LarceE New Business 

We shall now make a few statements based 
upon simple actuarial calculations that can 
easily be checked by the technical reader. We 
shall not bore the non-technical reader by tak- 
ing him through the detailed computation. Let 
us assume that in two companies, Great Britain 
and United States the old business costs 3 per 
thousand (dollars or pounds which ever you 
wish) and that new business costs ten times 
as much, or 30 per thousand. Each year com- 
pany Great Britain writes new business amount- 
ing to 10% per cent of its outstanding business 
and company United States writes new business 
amounting to 18 per cent of its business out- 
standing at the beginning of the year. Although 
the true expense rates per thousand of insur- 
ance are identical in the two companies, Great 
Britain will have total expenses of 5.57 per 
thotisand of its new and old business combined, 
whereas the figure for United States will be 7.12. 

What is the answer? Does it mean that the 
policyholders of Great Britain are receiving 
insurance protection at lower rates than the pol- 
icyholders of United States? By no means does 
that conclusion necessarily follow. A larger 
proportion of surplus funds in United States is 
being invested in new business instead of in 
stocks or bonds or mortgages. It is true that 
the label attached to the funds thus invested has 
been changed from “surplus” to “reserve ;” but 
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the essential fact that an investment has been 
made, remains unchanged. The investment in 
each policy will be returned to surplus in a 
few years as the policyholder pays his renewal 
premiums. Should he withdraw, the return will 
occur immediately provided surrender values 
have been properly computed. Therefore, the 
difference in expense rates that our British 
cousins have observed is in large measure the 
result of the investment the American com- 
panies are making in more rapid growth. How- 
ever, it does not mean that the cost of obtain- 
ing and maintaining a unit of business is neces- 
sarily higher in this country than in Great 
Britain. 


An ILLUMINATING COMPARISON 

What is the net result in cost to policyhold- 
ers? One writer in commenting upon this same 
subject made an investigation of the non-partic- 
ipat‘ng rates of the British and American com- 
panies. Taking some twenty British companies 
having the lowest non-participating premium 
rates and a like group of American companies 
he found that the average premium rate in the 
American companies was lower than in the 
British companies. This fact interested us 
immensely and we decided to make a little in- 
dependent investigation of our own. Accord- 
ingly we took the non-participating rates of the 
twelve American companies and of the twelve 
British companies which, for an ordinary life 
policy at age 35, had respectively the lowest 
non-participating rates in the year 1926. The 
British rates were taken from Bourne’s Insur- 
ance Directory for 1926-27. Our results con- 
firmed those of the writer previously mentioned. 
The average rates per thousand for six differ- 


ent ages at issue are as follows: 
Difference in 


Favor of 

Age American British American 
25 15.00 15.54 54 
17.83 72 
20.71 84 
24.54 89 
29.50 56 
35.92 36 





If account were taken of the fact that the 
British companies charge premiums as of the 
next birthday and the American companies 
charge premiums as of the nearest birthday, 
the advantage in favor of the American com- 
panies would be still more pronounced. Simi- 
larly the American companies give more lib- 
eral cash surrender and other non-forfeiture 
values. We are unable to see that the Ameri- 
can policyholder is being offered an article that 
is “inferior’—to quote from the British actuary 
above mentioned—to the article available to 
the British policyholder. 
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“Tl Take Off My 
Hat to You” 


. - . That’s just what 
another new salesman 
said the other day, after 
he had seen the hun- 
dreds of new Sales 
Ideas that are given to 
our Salesmen, and... 
Then he made this 
statement. 


“You Can't Beat 
It---That’s All” 


. . - When we showed 
him how our Company 
assists its men in build- 
ing “Big Agencies” and 
building them quickly, 
yet . . . along sound 
and substantial lines. 


® 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office Springfield, Illinois 
H. B. HILL, President 
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JOINS JOHN A. ECKERT 
Duncan M. Findlay Becomes Life Insur- 
ance Manager 


John A. Eckert, president of John A. Eckert 
& Company, one of the largest brokerage offices 
in the city, announced yesterday that Duncan 
M. Findlay had been appointed manager of the 
newly established life department of that com- 
pany. 

Mr. Findlay has been associated with the 100 
William street office of the Aitna for the past 
three years and during that time has built up 
an enviable record of personal production. He 
was the first new agent to join the famous 
Hart & Eubank Agency, in fact, he arrived in 
New: York only one day after the noted pair. 

Mr. Findlay started his insurance career while 
working in a country bank in a Missouri town 
of less than five hundred population. In need 
of money to continue his education, he hunted 
around for some part-time work. By working 
at nights and talking to farmers who came to 
the bank, he was able to sell over $100,000 in 
two months which furnished the $1700 needed. 

After completing the course at the Harvard 
Business School, he was about to start to Chi- 
cago to join a bank when a friend stopped him 
on the street and took him into his office. The 
friend was then associate general agent of the 
‘Etna at Boston. Before Mr. Findlay knew it 
he was told he had an appointment with the 
vice-president of the company in Hartford. 
The vice-president in turn advised him to join 


the Hart & Eubank agency if-he wished a goog 
schooling in life insurance. 

When Mr. Findlay arrived in New York he 
knew only two people. 


Handy Guide Complete 
The Spectator Company, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 
Enclosed please find my check to cover 
Handy Guide 1928. 
It is complete in every detail and I am go. 
ing to get a lot of service out of it. 
Yours truly, 
Wizpur O. Mies, Special Agent. 
John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Metropolitan Officers Receive Decorations 
for Long Service 

Haley Fiske, president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, was decorated on 
Tuesday with one of the company’s service 
badges set with six gems. These signify fifty- 
five years of service since May 8, 1873, when 
Mr. Fiske began handling the company’s legal 
business. 

Frederick H. Ecker, vice-president of the 
company, was decorated the previous day (May 
7), receiving from President Fiske the forty- 
five years’ bar to his company service medal. 
Both events were occasion for luncheons of of- 
ficers of the company. 
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The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The Suicide Record for 1927 


By FrepertcK L. HorrmMan, LL.D 


Consulting Statistician, the Prudential Insurance Company of America 


HE suicide trend during 1927 was 
T slightly upwards suggestive of dis- 

turbed economic conditions more or less 
reflected in the record of business failures. 
According to the consolidated figures from dif- 
ferent sources, the total number of business 
failures during 1927 was 21,706, against 20,893 
in 1926. The amount of liabilities involved in- 
creased from $532,235,000 in 1926 to $586,617,- 
000 in 1927. 

For 143 cities with an aggregate population 
of more than 35,500,000, the suicide rate during 
1927 was 16.3 per 100,000, against 15.8 during 
1926. The rate increased in 74 cities and de- 
clined or remained stationary in the remainder. 
The rate was highest during the year in the 
city of Sacramento, Calif., or 50.9 per 100,000. 
This is one of the highest rates on record since 
suicide statistics have been compiled. The next 
highest rate was recorded for Davenport, Iowa, 
or 49.6, followed by San Diego with 47.7, San 
Francisco, 43.8; Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 33.3; 
Augusta, Ga., 33.0, and Spokane, Wash., 30.2. 
For the remainder of the cities, the rates are 
below 30 per 100,000. The American urban 
suicide rate does not, of course, precisely re- 
flect the condition for the entire country. The 
latest official returns for the registration area 
are for 1926, when the suicide rate was 12.8, 
against a rate of 12.1 for 1925. Assuming that 
the rate at the present time is 13 per 100,000 
for the entire Continerftal United States, this 
on the basis of 120,000,000 population would give 
approximately a total of 16,000 suicides during 
the course of the year. The actual number 
of suicides recorded in the registration area in 
1926 was 13,410. 

In 1924 the suicide rate for registration cities 
was 14.7, while that for the rural portion of 


TABLE I.—SUICIDE IN AMERICAN CITIES, 


1900-1927 
No. of Death Rate 
Year Cities Population Suicides per ‘100,000 
16,822,918 2,590 15.4 
17,378,867 2,703 15.6 
17,934,812 2,988 16.7 
18,490,757 3,335 18.0 
19,045,700 3,560 18.7 
19,602,647 3,560 18.2 
20,158,392 3,394 16.8 
20,714,536 3,886 18.8 
21,270,481 4,564 21.5 
21,826,426 4,447 20.4 
22,383,297 4,377 19.6 
22,904,660 4,674 20.4 
23,417,106 4,554 19.4 
23,948,530 4,710 19.7 
24,471,925 5,106 20.9 
24,994,329 5,209 20.8 
25,516,735 4,592 18.0 
26,039,139 4,358 16.7 
26,561,545 3,870 14.6 
27,083,949 3,875 14.3 
27,605,966 3,399 12.3 
27,991,701 4,381 15.7 
28,446,411 4,258 15.0 
28,966,102 4,292 14.8 
29,732,078 4,526 15.2 
30,316,447 4,630 15.3 
29,704,044 4,833 16.3 
31,215,015 5,169 16.6 





the registration area was 9.8. The rate for 
cities, therefore, is approximately 2.5 per 100,- 
000 higher than for the cities and rural districts 
combined.. Comparing the suicide rate for ap- 
proximately 100 cities since 1900, it appears 


that at the beginning of the period, the rate 
was 15.4, rising to a maximum of 21.5 during 
1909, declining gradually to a minimum rate 
of 12.3 during 1920 and gradually increasing 
since that time to 16.6 in 1927. The details are 
given in table number 1. 


A question which naturally arises in this con- 
nection is how the United States compares with 
foreign countries. Crude statistics not ad- 
justed for age and sex distribution are, of 
course, never strictly comparable, but at best 
a suggestive indication of the probable facts of 
the situation. The following table for recent 
years has been abstracted from the New Zea- 
land Year Book for 1928, with the rates for 
10,000 of population, mostly for the period 
1921-25: 


INTERNATIONAL SUICIDE RATES—1920-1925 





Rate per 

Quinquen- 10,000 of 

Country nium Population 
TRUIREOED + 6.0460 teu weseweas 1921-25 0.15 
Reis Bree Stet€<cccwesceses 1921-25 0.27 
COIN cariaceccacnsihccncuces 1919_23 0.33 
SMU a dd cde dueseehe cove boas 1919-23 0.39 
CPE cwesteupeat at dees wede 1921-25 0.49 
INGEWIE 6 as bois Sue de baes 8 see 1918-22 0.50 
Northern Ireland ........... 1921-25 0.55 
DRADER. Wsceenscinidesske & 1921-25 0.62 
See Serer ree 1921-25 0.66 
CUM Sccticcuere «vandcuue 1921-25 0.78 
MIE ane co hacemaehucka te sae 1920-24 0.82 
England and Wales.......... 1921-25 1.01 
BREAD)  ebcsccarestdanweds 1922-26 1.09 
RMN oe aware cate am daale val ae 1920-24 1.14 
Gated -Stalee . 6c Fesicccgone 1920-24 1.17 
New ZOMG .cccctvccect ode 1922-26 1.20 
WOME Cua ckwedeceeaterote 1919-23 1.29 
ORO. dcccmendavsdaetens 1919-23 1.32 
CED ci ncewseededcemane oes 1921-25 1.39 
EUMMEEE! cccnscanteoweeue ee 1920-24 1.40 
TEOM. ek oviccecetavneearade 1921-25 1.97 
YS 1918.22 2.12 
Germany ..... 1919-23 2.14 
Switzerland 1919-23 2.26 
COORG. ks site «wee nde bec 1918-22 2.28 


In this table the United States is given a 
rate of only 11.7 per 100,000 which is probably 
lower than the actual facts for the period under 
review. It is almost the same as for New Zea- 
land and about the average for all the countries 
combined. The lowest suicide rate is for Ja- 
maica, or 1.5 per 100,000, followed by the Irish 
Free State with a rate of 2.7. Next come 
Chile and Spain, both, like the Irish Free 
State, intensely Catholic countries. Highest in 
the group are the four Continental European 
countries of Austria with a rate of 21.2, Ger- 
many, 21.4; Switzerland, 22.6, and Hungary, 
22.8. 

Table number 2 gives the returns for 143 
American cities amplified by a supplementary 
table for 19 additional cities, for which the re- 
turns for 1926, however, are not available. The 
two tables present a complete picture of the 
suicide rate throughout the United States in 
representative urban centers. Of particular 
significance are the returns for six cities with 
rates below 5 per 100,000. These in the order 
of their importance are: Somerville, Mass., 
2.0; Manchester, N. H., 2.4; Bayonne, N. J., 
3.2; Portsmouth, Va., 3.3; Mobile, Ala., 4.4; 
Flint, Mich., 4.9. The heaviest relative increase 
in the suicide rate during the year occurred in 


IIT 


Augusta, Ga., or from 9.0 in 1926 to 32.0 in 
1927. In the large centers of population or cities 
with more than a million inhabitants the rates 
have been as follows: Manhattan and Bronx, 
23.2; Los Angeles, 19.0; Chicago, 15.8; Detroit, 
14.6; Philadelphia, 14.1; Brooklyn, 13.8. In 
most of these cities the rate declined more or 
less excepting the Borough of Manhattan and 
Bronx and the Borough of Brooklyn, where 
there was a slight increase. There are no in- 
dications that our very large cities are espe- 
cially subject to a high degree of suicidal fre- 
quency. As shown at the outset, most of the 
cities with a high degree of suicidal intensity 
are on the Pacific Coast. San Diego, which 
for a number of years has occupied first place, 
shows a slightly lower rate than Sacramento, 
both cities, however, showing a higher rate for 
1927 than for 1926. Of special interest this 
year is the exceptionally high rate for Augusta, 
Ga., which in 1927 had 18 suicides against 5 
during the preceding year. 

The suicide problem admits of extended con- 
sideration, involving as it does nearly every 
phase of our social and economic life. Thus, 
for illustration, an aspect of the problem which 
has never received extended attention is the 
evidence, which seems to be incontrovertible, 
that the suicidal propensity is greatest. among 
persons accused of or convicted of crimes. 
While suicides in prison are not a fair index 
in that methods and measures of restraint are 
applied which make suicide difficult, there are 
countless cases on record in which persons ap- 
prehended or anticipating arrest have ended 
their lives to escape the impending punishment. 
The most trustworthy statistics on the subject 
of which I have knowledge are those annually 
collected by the British Government for Eng- 
land and Wales. The latest data available are 
for 1924. It is shown for illustration that out 
of 390 persons apprehended for murder, 83 com- 
mitted suicide. It may also be pointed out in 
this connection that multiple murders are fre- 
quently followed by the suicide of the mur- 
derer. In other words, while there is no pré- 
cise correlation between the suicide and the 
homicide rate, there is a strong inclination on 
the part of the murderers to end their own 
existence, while on the other hand, persons con- 
templating suicide commit murder before end- 
ing their own lives. I have no record of a case 
of punishment of a prison official, who has per 
mitted a convicted person to end his or her 
existence while under prison control. Yet the 
prison officials are unquestionably, in many 
cases, seriously to blame for neglecting obvious 
precautions. 

Another phase of the suicide problem never 
fully investigated is the occurrence of suicides 
among patients in institutions for the insane. I 
have been furnished with the returns for the 
period 1916-26 of suicides in New York Civil 
State hospitals. During the five years ending 

(Continued on page 34) 
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FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company 


New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Denmark 


Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


W/ CASH CAPITAL jy 
$2,.500,000.00 | v4 


NEW 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Manchester, N. H. 
ASSETS $14.675,712.03 


TOTAL LIABILITIES EXCEPT CAPITAL Ig 


$ 7,.032,749.59 


POLICYHOLDERS' SURPLUS 
$ 7.642,962.48 

















Address Home Office For Agency Connection 


ws TAMPTON ROADS 


FIRE «» MARINE 
Insurance Company 


NORFOLK, VA. 


P. D. BAIN HENRY G. BARBEE 
Chatrman of the Board President 














GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Harrison B. Smith, President 


presents opportunity for liberal contracts covering definite 
territory with Home Office registry and with power of ap- 
pointment of sub-agents. 

The States of West Virginia, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Michigan, 
Oklahoma and Washington. 


Address ERNEST C. MILAIR, Vice President and Sec’y. 




















Field Annuals 


Insurance Directories 


for 


*Greater New York 

+New York State 
New Jersey _— 
Kentucky 


Tennessee 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia 

Texas 


*City and Suburban. 
tExclusive of Greater New York. 


Each volume contains a complete list of agents in 
the territory covered, with address, list of com- 
panies represented, etc. 


Many new features are incluaed that will be found 
only in “Field Annuals.” 


Price of each $5.00 Postpaid 
THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 


Incorporated 
>. 0. BOX 617 LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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ADDRESSES NATIONAL 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





Harry A. Smith Summarizes Interest 
of Insurance 





HAS MADE NOTEWORTHY PROGRESS 





Important Gathering at Washington Is 
Scene of Addresses by Chairman of 
Insurance Advisory Committee 


Harry A. Smith, president of the National 
Fire Insurance Company, of Hartford, and 
chairman of the Insurance Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, addressed the insurance group luncheon, 
held yesterday in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Chamber, in part as follows: 


The theme of this annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States— 
“Teamwork for Prosperity”—is a particularly 
happy one from the standpoint of insurance, 
for no other type of business better exemplifies 
teamwork than insurance. For many centuries 
it has been recognized that since all of the haz- 
ards to life and property cannot be overcome, 
some means should be devised to mitigate their 
consequences. As early as 300 B. C. a great 
forward step was taken when money was ad- 
vanced on ships and cargoes sailing from the 
islands of Rhodes and Crete to be returned with 
interest if the voyage was successful, but to 
be held as indemnity by the loser if the ship 
went down. This certainly was one of the first 
examples of teamwork in business and although 
insurance has progressed hand in hand with 
other forms of business as the years have passed, 
it is interesting to note that the fundamental 
idea or principle utilized by the ancients re- 
mains unchanged. 

To-day we find insurance a world-wide in- 
stitution. Its progress in the United States has 
been especially noteworthy. From a humble 
beginning in this country before the Revolu- 
tionary War, insurance is now so thoroughly 
imbedded into the foundation of America’s busi- 
ness and commercial structure that it is diffi- 
cult to conceive the dire results which would 
ensue should insurance be entirely eliminated. 
Capita! would be transformed over night into 
chaos, credit would be withdrawn at once and 
the business of the country would collapse of 
its own weight. 

While the teamwork of individuals created 
and developed insurance, the institution of in- 
surance itself has been among the leaders in 
that new type of teamwork which has become 
such a tremendous factor in our economic life 
since the advent of the twentieth century. The 
organization of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in 1912 was the result of an 
oft-expressed need for some centralized group 
to which all business could turn for the solu- 
tion of its mutual problems, to express its views 
on pending legislation and other matters of 
national, timely and general importance and to 
Promote the welfare of business in general. 
From a small beginning the National Chamber 
has progressed rapidly to the point where it 
can now be said to be the spokesman for or- 
Zanized business in the United States. 


FIREMEN’S CASE ARGUED 
Superintendent Wants Transfer to State 
Courts 
The answer of Superintendent of Insurance 
James A. Beha to the briefs filed by the Fire- 
men’s Insurance Company, of Newark, in the 
action of the latter against the former in the 
United States District Court, contended that 
several pertinent sections of the New York In- 
surance Law had never been interpreted by the 
courts. The Superintendent moved for dis- 
missal so that the controversy might be re- 
moved to the State courts, pointing out that 
the plaintiff might apply for a writ of cer- 
tiorari in the Supreme Court of New York. 


Superintendent Beha’s affidavit denied the 
statements made in the complaint filed by the 
Firemen’s. He reviewed much of the corre- 
spondence on the controversy and reiterated 
his views as to the financial set-up of the 
company. The reference to the construction 
of the law said in part: 

Specificially, it has never been determined 
whether the general superintendence over for- 
eign insurance corporations (including those 
incorporated in a sister State) given by Sec- 
tions 9, 25, 32, 118, etc., empower the Super- 
intendent when determining whether “the capi- 
tal, securities and investments remain secure,” 
and whether “it may be safely intrusted with 
a continuance of its authority to do business,” 
and whether “it will best promote the interests 
of the people of this State,” for his official 
guidance in renewing or discontinuing a cer- 
tificate of authority (Section 25), to take into 
consideration as a proper standard of safety 
the investment limitation as to stocks of other 
insurance companies placed upon domestic 
companies by Section 16. 

John W. Davis appeared for the Firemen’s 
and Assistant Attorney General Henry S. 
Manley for the Insurance Department. 

Attorney General Ottinger this week moved 
for a modification of the origina! stay to al- 
low a hearing before the Superintendent on 
the question of rehearing the Firemen’s. If 
the hearing is unsatisfactory the Superinten- 
dent will not oppose application for a stay 
pending final order in a judicial review of 
the decision. The motion is returnable May 


FE; 


Chicago Premiums About Same as Last 
Year 

Cuicaco, Itt., May 9.—Fire insurance pre- 
miums collected in Cook county during 1927 
were almost identical in amount with the col- 
lections for 1926, according to the report just 
released by the Chicago Board of Underwriters. 
With but a very few companies yet to be heard 
from a gain of only $71.819 was made. The 
total for 1927 was $29,592,888, which compares 
with $29,521,069 for 1926, and $28,198,674 for 
1925. 

The eleven leaders held their positions safely 
against assault, but in so doing there was a con- 
siderable change in their rankings. 
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BROKERS INTERESTED IN 
NEW JERSEY 


Have Proposal to Offer to Companies 
in That State 








ASSOCIATION CELEBRATES ANNIVER- 
SARY 





Thirtieth Year of Fire, Marine and Lia- 
tility Brokers Is Occasion of Dinner 
A new element in the New Jersey commis- 

sion situation was injected by the Fire, Marine 

and Liability Brokers Association of New 

York last week through the medium of a letter 

addressed to all companies in New Jersey, which 

was dated April 28 and was made public at the 
thirtieth anniversary dinner of the Association, 
which was held May 2 at the Drug and Chem- 
ical Club. The letter was signed by W. Doug- 
las Owens, president of the Association, who 
had just been elected to serve a third term in 
that office, and the board of directors of the 

Association. 

The letter sent out by the Association fol- 
lows: 

We laid before the meeting in the office 
of the American Insurance Company at New- 
ark on April 26 a request that the brokers be 
brought into conference with you before any 
definite progress is made towards fixing com- 
mission rates in New Jersey to comply with 
new legislation. We understand your meet- 
ing adjourned without any action looking to- 
ward such a conference with us. 

We read in the Journal of Commerce that 
the general sentiment was for fixing your com- 
missions to your agents at 15 per cent on gen- 
eral business and 25 per cent on preferred 
business. We presume that from such com- 
missions you expect your agents to pay broker- 
age where brokers are involved and the agent 
himself is not rendering the brokerage service. 

We advised your meeting that our average 
expenses, for services to the public, exceed 10 
per cent, without allowance for expense of 
soliciting business and without salaries or 
profits to ourselves. And, as we do incur some 
expense for soliciting, our average legitimate 
expenses exceed 12 per cent. It is definitely 
apparent that we need a minimum of 15 per 
cent on ordinary business and 20 per cent on 
preferred business in order to pay our expenses 
and show a very moderate profit. 

While it is no affair of ours how you com- 
pensate your agents, it is our concern to see 
that steps are taken to provide for a fair com- 
pensation to brokers for the services rendered 
by them. The present scale of brokerage is in- 
adequate. 

We ask such licensed companies as are un- 
questionably sound and of such good repute as 
to be satisfactory insurers of our customers, 
to evidence their good-will by endeavoring to 
bring about the adoption of our suggestion for 
a conference. We have a reasonable proposal 
to offer which should satisfy the companies, 
the agents and the brokers and relieve the pres- 
ent situation. 

The Association has for several months been 
engaged in a careful study of operating ex- 
pense in brokerage offices. 
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SUNDERLIN’S LECTURES 
Two More of Series of Forty Have Just 
Been Published 


The subject of lecture number twenty-three 
of “Sunderlin’s Lectures on ~The Fire Insur- 
ance Contract” is “Negligence.” The lecture 
has just been published and is now ready for 
delivery by The Spectator Company, sole sell- 
ing agents. 

The importance of the subject is, as Mr. 
Sunderlin suggests in this lecture, to distinguish 
the rule as to negligence which is applied in 
fire insurance cases from that which usually 
governs, for example, in casualty cases. In 
other words, the rule as to negligence is that 
of the common law that there can be no re- 
covery for negligence. That is now the rule, 
except where abrogated by statute, as in com- 
pensation cases, and where the parties have con- 
tracted otherwise. In casualty insurance, gen- 
erally speaking, there is liability only in case 
of negligence. But, as Mr. Sunderlin suggests, 
“the law is well settled that fire insurance com- 
panies are responsible for losses occasioned by 
a risk insured against, notwithstanding such 
losses may be directly contributed to by the 
negligence or carelessness of the insured or its 
agent. There is no conflict among the authori- 
ties upon this proposition.” 

The lecture is divided into these headings: 
(1) General rule; (2) fraudulent or wilful de- 
struction; (3) insanity; (4) third person; (5) 
agent; (6) wilful burning, rights of mortgagee ; 
(7) negligence after fire; (8) theft. 

“Cancellation” is the subject of lecture num- 
ber twenty-four. This, of course, is one of 


Policy 


You probably know 
that this company of- 
fers a full line of pol- 
icies—Fire, Auto, etc. 
More important- how- 
ever, is the policy of 
square dealing and fair- 
ness, set by our found- 
ers, which we are ever 
jealous to support. 
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the important subjects of fire insurance, and 
the writer has clearly and succinctly presented 
the subject so that it will be readily understood 
from the standpoint of both the old and new 
form New York standard policy. The answer 
to most any question on the subject of cancella- 
tion can readily be found by reference to the 
proper heading of the lecture. The author is 
to be commended for the thorough yet concise 
presentation of the subject. 


The lecture is presented under these head- 
ings: (1) General discussion; (2) right of in- 
surer to cancel; (3) compliance; (4) notice; 
(a) requisite, (b) when effective; (5) illus- 
trations, (a) when notice sufficient, (b) when 
notice insufficient; (6) notice must be served; 
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(7) when period begins to run; (8) surrender 
of policy; (9) repayment of unearned premium; 
(10) illustrations of rule; 
waiver; (12) tender of premium-agency; (13) 
ratification-agency; (14) agent’s liability; (15) 
brokers; (16) illustrations, (a) when broker 
not authorized to accept notice of cancellation, 
(b) when broker authorized to accept notice 
of cancellation; (17) mistake; (18) insolvency; 
(19) mortgagee interests. 


The lecture constitutes an authoritative pres- 
entation of the subject from the standpoint of 
the decisions of the courts in leading cases, 
with many references and citations. It should 
be in the hands of company representatives 
everywhere. 
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ment was established. 





RALPH G. HINKLEY 
Manager 


The facilities offered have been appreciated 
by the Company’s Agents, producing a steady 
increase in annual premium—more than six 
hundred per cent. increase since the Depart- 


The present Manager, Ralph G. Hinkley, has 
been successively Chief Clerk, Special Agent, 
and Associate Manager, and has been with the 


since 1874. A Department Office was es- 
tablished at Boston in 1905 to give more 
prompt and efficient service to Agents in this 
important and compact territory. 
Office handles The American’s business in the 
states of Massachusetts, 
and New Hampshire, with a complete Depart- 
mental Office in the Oliver Building, at 141 
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Underwriting and Investment Profits and Losses in 1927 


Record of 


Name AND LocaTIon oF CoMPANY 


Thirty-five Companies of New York State 


Agricultural, Welertoen. 5. 208.0 3S os 
American Alliance, New York............ 
American & Foreign, New York.......... 
American Eagle, New York.............. 
American Equitable, New York.......... 
Baltimore American, New York.......... 
Bankers & Shippers, New York.......... 
OSS ne eee 
City of New York, New York............ 
Commonwealth, New York.............. 


Continental, New York................. 
Fidelity-Phenix, New York.............. 
General Exchange Ins. Corp, N. Y. Bs 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls................. 
Globe and Rutgers, New York........... 
Great Americany New York.............. 
Guardian Fire, New York............... 
Hamilton, New York...........060..... 
Hanover Fire, New York................ 
Wee, NOW BORE ss pcs cede rcecadenecens 





Importers & Exporters, New York.. 

International, New York................ 
Mercantile, New York.................% 
Merchants Fire, New York.............. 
National Liberty, New York............. 
New York Underwriters, New York....... 
Niagara Fire, New York................ 
Northern, New York................... 
North River, New York................. 
pO. eS ere 


are ee NOR asin sass. ioe ond viene dou 
BE NOM BORE Oo. * cs as noe ta dcccoos 
United States Fire, New York........... 
U.S. Merchants & Shippers, New York... 
Westchester, New York. ................ 


Forty-four Companies of Other States 
FR aS Ae ee 
Alliance, > mesa ys 30% ese es 
American Auto, St Louis............... 
American Central, OUI. 6. eres ves 
American, Nemeaee Soe ek ssc, 
Automobile, Hartford................... 
PE MRM re loinc) ak wacidseht 
California, San Francisco................ 
emits: CINE 54-3. 6 S's beac ob 40s vai 


Connecticut, Hartford.................. 
Dubuque F. & M., ye een eres ae 
Eagle Fire, Newark, N 
Equitable F. & M., Providence.......... 
Federal, Jersey City MS a ee ee 
Fire Association, Philadelphia. . . 
Fireman's Fund, San Francisco. 
Firemen’s, Newark Dressis eesti 
Franklin Fire; Philadelphia. . 
@peenl, BORER. <5 <8 Bead niet des case 


Girard F. & M., Philadelphia...... ..... 
Hartford Fire, | ST ae 
Home Fire & Marine, San Francisco. 

Ins. Co. of No. America, Philadelphia. . 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa., a - Sed sv 

Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee. . a 
National-Ben Franklin, Pittsburgh... .. .. 
National Fire, Hartford................. 
National Union, gi 
Newark Fire, i: -/ 2 Sa cr 





New Hampshire Fire, Manchester. . : 

Northwestern National Milwaukee... ... 
GM Colony, BOMOM..<..%. cisiek acs. soe 
Orient, Hartford ee Th Se eee 
Pennsyl lvania Fire, Philadelphia.......... 
Patenix, Harn osc o fss oe ecces ve oe 
Providence Washington, Providence. ..... 


Republic, Dating. oc. esa oc.coe-0o0s0 
Rhode Island, Providence............... 
Womnis, HARON. oes sche dsc esc se 





r er A Foreign Companies 


Wate, Lone? 43:2 nas cuoees ose ens 
Christ a oe Ct SAE ae ae 
Comm ‘reial Union, London. . 


Eagle, - & British Dominions, ‘London... 
Liverpool & London & Globe, Liverpool. . 

London and Lancashire, London......... 
London Assurance, London.............. 
North British and Mercantile, London. ... 
Northern, LoGdOM: ..0isiecdsecscccssove 
Norwich Union, Norwich 





100 Leading Fire Insurance Companies as Reported: to the 


Under- 
writing 
Income 
Earned 
in 7 Taio 


5,949,150 


2,981,352 
25,810,720 


19, 462,480 
1,945,828 
983,382 
4,831,794 
46,204,083 


3,074,229 


7 0 
11,183,945 
3,431,210 
10,618,765 
3,370,028 


9,466,470 
2,074,665 


7,483,827 


26,919,712 


13, 570, 975 
11,275,701 


1,984,471 


7,246,851 
1,936,853 
2,622,533 
1,439,191 
3,715,839 
9,956,019 
20,174,313 
14,760,212 
4,550,975 
2,613,428 


1,949,730 
50,924,529 
2,511,147 
31,733,658 
2,402,484 
5,560,906 
1,978,617 
21,453,762 
12,611,730 
3,890,249 


5,368,538 


12, '032, 304 
7 1130, 391 


9, 706, 735 


5,804,303 
15,666,490 
15,311,716 

7,116,706 


4,066,844 
3,510,971 
10,874,077 
4,144,596 
11,752,808 
3,662,186 
5,082,616 
8,957,102 
0,850,047 
4,195,520 


New York Insurance Depattment 


(Copyright, 


Losses and 
Under- 
writing 

Expenses 
Incurred 
in 1927 


5 

2 
914,489 
3 


2,972,825 


23,425,034 
20,138,864 
6,266,092 
8,317,560 
29,551,481 
18,703,861 
2'025,403 
849,184 
4,537,816 
44,808,358 


3,509,946 


8, 698, 650 
761,152 
10,653,929 
3,059,322 
10,073,611 
3,238,087 


8,629,488 
1,932,051 
14,467,936 
3,674,648 
7,445,148 


25,499,236 


12, 923, 479 
10,590,389 


931,745 


6,855,309 
1,978,208 
2,571,906 


19, 708, 615 
17,785,158 
4,327,559 
2,400,266 


1,592,662 
48,434,732 
2,363,619 
32,151,386 
2,379,108 
5,311,661 
1,089,647 
20,866,611 
12,402,997 
3,473,769 


5,079,254 
4,481,194 
1,989,483 
2,543,231 
5,845,527 
11,376,282 
6,797,469 
1,339,031 
2,809,662 
9,390,177 


5,788,786 
15,063,689 
13,918,643 

7,550,541 


4,086,046 
3,215,873 
9,647,505 
4,444,393 


4,243,430 





1928, 


Under- 
writing 
Profit 

in 1927 


144,789 
312,736 
Py 


2,385,686 
667,101 
1,517,434 


134,198 
293,978 
1,395,725 


545,754 
143,426 
390,089 
247,411 
530,016 
371,888 
545,154 
131,941 


836,982 
142,614 
644,499 


38,679 


1,420, a 6 
761 
252,029 


" 647,496 
685,312 
105,500 


223,416 
213,163 


357,068 
2,489,795 
147,528 


316,558 


15,517 
602,801 
1,393,073 


" 295,098 
1,226,572 
" 677,319 
$37,419 
250,473 








Under- 

writing 

Loss in 
1927 
$ 











47,910 


= 


15 


y The Spectator Company, 


Net Gains 
from In- 
vestments 
in 1927} 
$ 


1,035,800 
713,150 
284,924 

1,598,544 

1,352,321 

2,175,821 
371,704 
288,615 
530,138 
464,146 


9,803,519 
7,873,806 
897,521 
991,717 
8,793,258 
4,673,361 
"488, 024 


7, 1565, 790 


597,234 
742,900 
420,347 
2,086,909 


‘488, 497 
1,503,485 


1, 542, 662 


4,933,416 
567,440 
683,506 
690,684 

2,159,777 

1,512,567 

3,296,381 
255,761 

1,080,958 
267,228 


1,531,521 
301,241 
394,441 
541,402 
835,630 

1,541,983 

2,268,076 

6,070,328 
782,975 
217,033 


435,718 
7,361,478 
328,440 
5,029,740 
677,171 
862,214 
240,869 
3,214,714 
998,437 
486,810 


1,154,565 
943,562 
1,074,768 
469,152 
1,027,544 
4,278,561 
3,366,252 
212,758 
577,116 
1,703,154 


895,296 
2,855,986 
1,514,832 

627,617 


278,302 
234,422 
951,215 
368,774 
,254,390 
521,176 
474,804 
,039,553 
584,982 


509,227 


_ 


_ 


(Concluded on page 17) 


New York) 
Increase (+) 
or Decrease 
Dividends (—) in Spe- 
Declared cial Reserves 
in 1927 ete., in 1927 
3 3 
a—240,000 +290,000 
SS aizcecys, 
150,000 —4,181 
140,000 +425,000 
b535,000 +764,682 
a ee 
140,000 —197,973 
130,000 +176,190 
120,000 +140,000 
100,000 +17,159 
7,700,000 +2,200,000 
1,800,000 +1,300,000 
4500,000 +5,297 
e—1,040,000 +405,639 
1,400,000 -+2,500,000 
SE?) . °° vesccces 
f£—380,000 +461,828 
863,988 +199,977 
Co Sere rre 
4,320,000 -+2,800,000 
i ear 
pl | ae eee 
125,000 +11,030 
335,000 +745,831 
91,099,940 +5, 
Aer 
150,000 +175,000 
620,000 +3,491 
DE a tenanes 
h2,700,000 —2,206 
100,000 +1,427 
1,040,000 +16,550 
80, +34,357 
Se See 
1,200,000 -+2,500,000 
200,000 —100,159 
rer? 
100,000 —12,707 
800,000 +700,000 
a oe +2,036 
360,000 +29,569 
100,000 q 
(err 
| ae ee 
1,250,000 +547,644 
ne .  nagmauas 
t—225,000 —25,923 
100,000 +250,100 
800,000 +300.918 
750,000 —162,198 
1,000,000 +250, 
j—5,513,986 +350,000 
400, +150,000 
201,811 —127,276 
SUES. “Svarcdnss 
2,000,000 +3,049,294 
160,000 +4,180 
1,500,000 —341,976 
90,000 +100,000 
360,000 +454,383 
MT. Loscemes 
750,000 +200,000 
k—80,000 _—s.......... 
,000 +10,564 
400,000 1+-85,974 
380,000 +782,000 
80,000 +5,885 
200,000 +60,000 
,000 +29,434 
m1,353,566 +1,000,921 
SD? ©). "x ds nwiae 
1,200,000 —133,580 
po” OR eR PD 
n—659,213 +200,000 
180,000 +125,716 
560,000 +650,175 
640,000 +225,102 
o—2,000,000 +472,294 
275,089 +5,891 
ee scabies 
1,265,885 +5,707 
122,865 +10,048 
914,176 —52,596 
723,113 —10, 
363,506 —30,287 
1,621,764 +81,572 
336,668 +315,807 
170,368 +1,099 


Increase in 
Net Surplus, 
in 1927 

$ 


1,130,589 
705,886 
347,636 

1,375,147 
177,159 

1,940,107 


2,038 
478,808 
355,513 


2,289,205 


1,206,341 


2,653,892 


1,239,954 


125,419 
159,887 
695,991 
275,390 
423,372 
816,153 
1,483,774 
8,209,368 
456,391 
355,661 


712,786 


812,726 


957,875 
273,827 
1,084,983 
340, 
1,040,953 
2,580,096 
3,249,174 
359,359 
2,478,925 


605,097 


281,206 
906,195 
1,070,129 
145,482 
392,058 
* 619,587 
289,850 


Ratio 
Net 


Th- 


curred 
to Und. to Und. 
Decrease in Income Income 











Ratio 


Ex- 
Losses penses 
i In- 


curred 


Net Surplus, Earned red 
in 1927 in 1927 in 1927 
$ % % 
viitiaae 49.0 48.6 
acabaas 38.6 41.1 
{ateusae 38.9 44.0 
poba tes 48.1 46.1 
éacxuwes 48.6 46.2 
Sikilngers 49.7 53.3 
euniacns 50.2 46.1 
eibediue 48.4 50.5 
epee 52.9 40.1 
eeenesea 50.5 49.2 
adewika 48.0 42.8 
naeba ces 52.6 44.2 
53.0 . 27.5 

52.4 47.9 

66.6 36.9 

48.7 47.4 

51.9 52.1 

55.9 30.5 

sae wun 45.0 48.9 
Jtnamaats 55.9 41.1 
18,483 63.6 50.6 
jeiasbad 49.4 39.7 
wae enkae 49.1 46.2 
« naeeaes 44.9 44.6 
saukeods 48.7 48.5 
Scatdnus 48.4 58.9 
skegekae 49.8 45.5 
jum s 41.2 48.0 
Sele oka 49.9 45.0 
pT ee eae 47.0 49.1 
357,327 44.8 46.3 
. 47.5 

46.3 

51.8 

46.9 

nacemans 49.8 45.0 
BAS eh nie fn 2 50.1 49.7 
AES 59.2 37.2 
chase ame 56.7 45.1 
Fela, er 49.6 45.7 
wexcumse 64.7 29.3 
badanion 54.4 44.1 
ved ace 45.7 51.6 
Ltt ae a 46.8 47.5 
ee 44.9 2.0 
vasunsue 47.8 46.8 
A ea 48.3 53.8 
pademare 49.9 48.2 
eteiade 47.5 46.7 
41.8 39.7 

50.8 50.5 

54.5 43.2 

51.8 68.7 

52.1 43.0 

ORS « 31.7 60.1 
eee ree 50.5 31.2 
adebwoma 49.9 45.2 
Er by bE 44.1 50.1 
aadecnss 48.6 52.7 
awadicers 52.5 46.5 
enbiak ke 48.4 47.2 
eetcavas 44.4 10.7 
eee oe 53.3 44.0 
Mtoe ry 54.0 44.4 
gan hae 48.3 41.0 
naaae oe 51.6 43.1 
Paetabus 39.7 50.4 
haere aia 54.9 40.5 
sceehord 44.0 51.1 
Susman 47.5 47.0 
veaemaed 47.6 47.0 
oer e 53.2 42.1 
655,920 41.8 45.4 
ieee 57.7 45.9 
deb caved 57.4 39.3 
swahass 51.5 48.3 
waicwiad 49.7 46.5 
he ee 50.1 40.8 
Pc owes 45.6 60.5 
21,880 50.9 49.6 
si aeaeawa 51.3 40.3 
Seah 47.6 41.1 
63,936 64.0 43.2 
na tenet 45.7 48.3 
vue dealed 43.4 47.4 
SS Spas 49.6 45.5 
86,012 50.3 43.3 
neadboude 44.2 44.1 
da seetee 51.5 49.6 
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DETROIT F IDELITY & SURETY COMP ANY NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
HOMER H. McKEE, PRESIDENT MINNEAPOLIS RICHMOND 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN ; 
Agency Territory Available in M h & M L 
the Following States: ars cLennan : 
ARKANSAS NEBRASKA 
CALIFORNIA NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CALIFORNT NEW HAMES! _ INSURANCE 
CONNECTICUT NEW YORK 
DISTRICT OF NORTH CAROLINA 
COLUMBIA NORTH DAKOTA 
FLORIDA ‘ om ST ° 
a OHIO Fire Liability Marine 
INDIANA OREGON 
IOWA PENNSYLVANIA 
caneas SOUTH CAROLINA | 
KENTUCKY H ba 
FENEICES aieen mame 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
MAINE TENNESSEE 
MARYLAND TEXAS 
MASSACHUSETTS VERMONT iii aae 
* MICHIGAN VIRGINIA ssa saat 192 
MINNESOTA WEST VIRGINIA : $10 
MISSISSIPPI WISCONSIN London Seattle Saisie ing 
MISSOURI WYOMING Winnipeg Detroit Duluth 4: 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Buffalo ~ 
Phoeni et 
FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS EXCLUSIVELY ia cei vac 
NOW READY 
Th 
Phoe 
DOWN TO BRASS TACKS ...... is 
ta 
e 
Dcoti 
A . e . Sun, 
An extraordinary new book on ‘‘Direct Mail Advertis- ° si 
ing as a Business Builder for Local Fire and Casvalty Wey 
Agents’’! Consider these chapter headings—they mean 
Tota 
real money to you: Ti 
ota 
t ‘Tota 
: HIS remarkable volume was Tota 
1. Why Use Letters?—Reasons, explanations and examples. compiled by Chauncey S. Tota 
2. The Mailing List—How, when and where to prepare it a peerage tcc - ee Tota 
3. The Prospect—His motives and reactions analyzed. Agents, field men, company “< 
4. The Letter—Its format, message and objective. potter ad — Psa aa Tota 
5. Mailing the Letter—Times, places and methods detailed. seen advance proofs call it the a 
6. Postal Information—The latest regulations and rules. aie. answer to a definite Tota 
7. Following Up the Direct-Mail Appeal—Cashing in on success. Tota 
8. Summary—Personalized advertising, a recapitulation. Tota 
me ee ee ie ae ee = Tota 
PRICE $2.85 | THE SPECTATOR COMPANY —eeeeecececeees 192 Tote 
Discount on quantity orders 135 William St., New York, N. Y. Se 
Tota 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPANY I for which ...... agree to pay you $2.85 per cepy. Tot 
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companies of New York State included in the 
tabulation only seven showed underwriting 
losses in 1927; of the 44 companies of other 
States all but seven showed an underwriting 
profit, while of the 21 foreign companies tabu- 
lated four reported underwriting losses. 

Scanning the records for the last 30 years, 
it is observed that in only six of those years 
has the percentage of underwriting profit 
equaled or exceeded 5 per cent of underwrit- 
ing income earned, whereas the standard rate 
of profit assumed to be fair is 5 per cent, plus 
3 per cent more to care for conflagration haz- 
ard. As the net result of the last 30 years’ un- 
derwriting has been a loss of four-tenths of one 
per cent, it is evident that the leading com- 
panies have fallen far short of what they should 
have earned in that period. 

The results of the leading companies’ busi- 
ness in the last 30 years have been as follows: 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS, 30 YEARS 
Investment gains, 30 years............ $1,041,624,011 
Contributions of stockholders, etc., in 

1906, including net receipts from for- 

























1927 Underwriting Results gains from underwriting and investments hav- eign companies’ home offices......... 72,569,778 
_ (Concluded from page 3) ing been $193,000,000, of which over $122,000,- $1,114,193,789 
aggregated $11,000,000 more last year than in 000 were added to surplus for the protection [Underwriting loss, 30 years........... $46,252,024 
1926, and the increase in surplus was about of policyholders. However, considering the Dividends paid, 30 years (not deducting 
101,000,000 4 ‘ : : ; contributions in 1906), including remit- 
$101.000, more in 1927 than in 1926, hav- aggregates for the last 30 years, there has been tances to foreign companies’ home 
ing amounted to $122 las sar. ‘ 5 wines ¢ : + ‘ GUE 65 ce cdiwtticcdaduauttine -e+» 543,470,463 
5 to $122,501,372 last year ~ a net underw riting loss of over $46,000,000 in Increase in special reserves, etc........ 42,208,169 
The year 1927 was, therefore, the most satis- that period, which included the great San Fran- Net increase in surplus............... 482,263,133 
factory of any in the last 30 years, the total c’‘sco fire in 1906. It is noticed that of the 35 $1,114,193,789 
Underwriting and Investment Profits and Losses in 1927 (Concluded from page 15) 
Ratio Ratio Ratio 
Net Ex- Und. 
Losses penses Profit 
; Losses and In- ie CF) 
Under- Under- Increase (+) curred curred or Loss 
writing writing Under- Under- Net Gains or Decrease to Und. toUnd. (—) 
: : Income Expenses writing writing from In- Dividends (—) in Spe- Increase in Decrease in Income Income to Und. 
NAME AND LocaTION OF CoMPANY _ Earned Incurred _Profit Loss in vestments Declared cial Reserves NetSurplus, Net Surplus, Earnéd Earned Income 
: ; d d : in 1927tt in 1927 in 1927 1927 in 1927{ in 1927 ete., in 1927 in 1927 in 1927 in 1927 in 1927 in 1927 
Thirty-five Companies of New York State $ $ $ ee .. $ $ $ 3 3 % % 4 
Phoenix, London. wipttt es ysaseseeeees 3,573,760 2 8) See ee 682,393 464,564 132,793 a | a eee 443,938 60.5 58.6 —19.1 
Prudential Re. & Coins., Zurich.......... 6,084,826 5,673,182 rie | i ere Tenet: «ss dae bncs +1,050,000 MeneEEe . > epudseen 54.6 38.7 +6.7 
Reinsurance Co., Salamandra, Copen..... 4,217,969 3.747,051 Shin scue 371,288 70, —1,989 i, Mere ee 51.7 37.1 +11.2 
Royal, Liverpool OSS ae 13,858,973 12,676,359 3 ee Se 1,253,318 1,278,775 +156,568 LEGG. © Rican ad 45.0 46.5 +8.5 
Royal Exchange, London. Roneesceesecses 2,813,572 2,730,670 Ses ©) eevee ke —268,555 —370,148 +30,779 os eae 52.0 45.1 +2.9 
Scottish Union & Nat'l, Edinburgh. ...... 4,229,559 3,898,491 oS ere 519,383 1,261,959 4+-28,000 =... . ss’ 439,507 43.8 48.4 +7.8 
Sun, London......... dcais unten aoa daretea 4,693,367 4,257,808 | geegucda 474,792 63,557 +3,510 re 44.9 45.8 +9.3 
Swiss Reinsurance, UIE See ao ve ares 5,136,323 4,701,823 GUS. * Shdesces 515,557 oe A ko ee 50.6 41.0 +8.4 
Tokio M. & F., er ee 624,456 2,586,003 (Serre 665,126 —598,067 +5,102 jt RS ree 60.4 38.1 +1.5 
Urbaine, | SARE AS Sey pear eee 5,317,160 4,938,928 i.e Perr 555,495 146,714 —18,040 |... Seo 52.7 40.2 +7.1 
Wenweety PON os. cca cacs ene 2,748,518 2,498,525 PRR we ceeseus 412,023 152,093 —15,618 |’ reer er 45.7 45.2 +9.1 
Totals, 1927 (100 Companies)*... . . 788,753,060 757,727,866 SLOMIOER an ccapee 162,867,237 45,630,324 +25,760,735 Prt, ee ae 51.0 45.0 +4.0 
Totals, 1926 (100 Companies) * Ee Cre re 770,545,950 804,995,583 § ........ 134,449,633 93,191,919 132,559,926 {+4,446,353 Vo.) fio. 58.5 45.9 —4.4 
Totals, 1925 (100 Companies)............ 734,962,137 (ts eer 134,355,691 104,765,871 122,450,293 ++9,185,022 ty: 3 | Se 59.0 45.6 —4.6 
Totals, 1924 (100 Companies) Pita ee anes 708,724,166 cay.) ere 123,450,366 110,678,902 735,611,495 1+2,405,440 POR Seen kte vans 58.7 44.6 —3.3 
Totals, 1923 (100 Companies)............ 668,558,981 i {ere 17,650,596 38,978,603 136,671,608 TROGRAIO ety snes 76,209,816 55.8 45.3 —1.5 
Totals, 1922 (100 Companies)............ 622,037,012 621,852,593 | re oe 91,367,183 742,497,984 1—233,286 i. a or 56.9 43.0 +.03 
Totals, 1921 (100 Companies)............ 623,679,664 640,609,808 ........ 716,930,144 75,029,673 719,396,803 +2,261,784 136,440,042 i... 60.9 41.8 —2.7 
Totals, 1920 (100 Companies)............ 616,561,739 634,673,986 ........ $18,112,247 19,839,966 718,040,623 +—2,212,769 —.......... 414,100,135 57.5 45.5 —3.0 
Totals, 1919 (100 Companies) Rcepenednee ie 532,497,234 486,485,325 G8 20,197,572 720,613,970 t—1,396,034 a er eer err 47.0 44.4 +8.6 
‘Totals, 1918 (100 Companies)............ 480,848,490 466,660,629 2S err 22,003,194 715,113,696 1+1,737,643 TID SARTAG nw vevnce 55.1 41.9 +3.0 
Totals, 1917 (100 Companies)............ 404,420,967 395,637,563 i ere 7,453,518 716,805,763 1—3,370,588 po: Cae 57.1 40.7 +2.2 
Totals, 1916 (100 Companies) ale @oe ee 345,759,981 341,109,162 PHOIG SIO hssesnce 28,916,191 724,493,583 1+788,943 SF re oe 58.8 39.9 +1.3 
Totals, 1915 (100 Companies) Fehaxeuneeee 308,009,279 294,765,884 ik 5 a a 24,954,951 715,138,231 +99,548 pp I ee ee 55.3 40.4 +4.3 
Totals, 1914 (100 Companies)............ 286,844,451 yo | ea ere 18,801,710 24,514,117 711,033,208 +1,869,163 TAU Cs eepepaue 64.0 39.1 —3.1 
Totals, 1913 (100 Companies)............ 279,437,395 273,143,819 i , Cee 3,932,760 TRE nimccus:. Lwhevnews 110,162,620 54.0 43.7 +2.3 
Totals, 1912 (100 Companies) eee ree 267,585,087 257,707,213 of | eae a 17,668,686 rs i> Pre 56.0 40.3 +3.7 
Totals, 1911 (100 Companies) Ree. 254,878,986 247,571,625 U2 Se 20,242,341 () 0 Sere jt % eee 56.6 40.5 +2.9 
Totals, 1910 (100 Companies) Ded @haced ins 249,676,029 232,260,065 Pi! | eee 13,044,544 pct * Se Ta - ¢mencane 53.1 39.9 +7.0 
Totals, 1909 (100 Companies)............ 234,058,163 214,671,284 2 ee 21,969,162 (OO, re | 2 re 51.7 40.0 +8.3 
Totals, 1908 (117 Companies) iia a araa'c aos 221,253,760 215,949,628 |. 3: ere 37,715,514 i  ) |: ree i 2 ere se 57.4 40.1 +2.5 
Totals, 1907 (117 Companies)...... paw eas 217,278,134 193,538,292 or Sy —12,377,412 GU CL vtaecaga'  onmanwes 2,237,909 49.2 39.8 +11.0 
Totals, 1906 (123 Companies) Se Thess ae 202,814,322 te 3! Serer or 7111,451,239 12,138,776 tt—65,204,880 nee te cece 734,107,583 114.9 40.1 —55.0 
Totals, 1905 (113 Companies).......... >. 191,229,661 171,681,248 i 7) 13,706,438 TIOEERAEE | ae evecees FID ZERAIR uc cancun 51.6 38.1 +10.3 
Totals, 1904 (106 Companies)............ 181,187,316 er 19,976,753 18,043,629 | Se i 5? Serres er 67.2 38.2 —5.4 
Totals, 1903 (106 Companies)............ 171,622,404 155,366,952 116,256,452  ........ 4,072,754 See 3 5 8 errr 49.7 39.6 +410.7 
Totals, 1902 (107 Companies). Fe ee 155,257,275 150,568,073 14,689,202 ....... ; 10,569,987 78,724,507 $6,584,682 i ........ 56.0 41.0 +3.0 
Totals, 1901 (115 Companies) Sa dsdeavede’ 141,974,851 (3 0 | re 19,846,738 14,654,636 pr ee. 7991,100 66.6 40.2 —6.8 
Totals, 1900 (124 Companies)............ 133,424,848 140,411,087 ...... 76,986,239 13,927,553 75,503,679 ts eee ee 65.8 39.3 —5.1 
Totals, 1899 (120 Companies).......... ; 124,274,687 137,729,030 hcmes de $13,454,343 13,429,310 TOM ne aaccheum, eeuenees 76,363,666 70.6 42.2 —10.8 
Totals, 1898 (127 Companies)............ 122,826,159 121,518,181 TRMGRCIG. . ) igtsaevsse 14,126,437 19,684,082 ........ 76,80G285: www eee 60.0 38.9 +1.1 
Aggregates 30years (Av. 106 Companies).. 11,040,982,188 11,087,234,212 ...... 746,252,024 1,041,624,01i1 470,900,685 {+42,208,169 482,263,133  ........ $100.4 —.4 


* Many companies transact marine business, which is included herein. + Net. { Interest and other income from investments (less real estate expense), plus appreciation or minus depreciation in security values, 


ete. § Ratio of losses and expenses to premiums for 30 years. 


§ The amounts for foreign companies in dividend column represent net remittances to or (—) receipts from home offices. {} Totals 


for years prior to 


1¥09 are premiums earned. a Dividends $760,000, including $500,000 stock dividend; surplus paid in, $1,000,000. 6 Includes $300,000 stock dividend. c Includes $5,000,000 stock dividend. d Dividends $1,000,- 


000; less surplus paid in, $500,000. 
stock dividend. 
stockholders of Pacitic States Fire. 


olde __m Includes stockholders’ tax. 
from foreign companies’ home offices. 
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n Surplus paid in, $1,043,213; less dividends, $384,000. 


o Surplus paid in. 


,000. ¢ Surplus subscribed, $2,250,000; less dividends, $1,210,000. f Surplus paid in, $500,000; less dividends $120,000. g Includes $500,000 stock dividend. h Includes $2,000,000 
i Surplus paid in, $375,000; less dividends, $150,000. j Surplus paid in, $6,751,486; less dividends, $1,237,500. & Surplus paid in, $500,000; less dividends, $420,000. / Includes adjustments with 
t Contributions of stockholders, ete., in 1906, including net receipts 
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—The— 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


Richmond, Virginia 
Incorporated 1871 





Insurance in Force 


Over $333,000,000 





Admitted Assets 


Over $56,000,000 





Payments to Policyholders in 1927 


Over $4,000,000 





Total Payments to Policyholders Since 
Organization 


Over $47,000,000 





Joun G. WALKER Braprorp H. WALKER 
Chairman of the Board President 


on mu topics 
(Topics of The Connecticut * Mutual) 
VOL. III MAY, 1928 No. 5 








Another Progressive Step! 


INCREASED LIMITS 
Life and Endowments $300,000 


Ages 25-50 
PRG ie 5 5 6.635.6 666.60 Bence need ee es eone see ees 20,000 
ie SP ey rrr. Pear rer ee en ae ee y- 30,000 to 120,000 
MME ys <io'n'n w sido Ste wae «Oe nee 150,000 to 300,000 
IS sieves: 016 pio bei k ied HAD a ev nls Mate Ore, clave ee NR 280,000 to 200,000 
SVB Is’ Gace ash Scotia Wat mye ib et a mie 1a ead aetna aveber ret erieae eee 180,000 to 108,000 
OS SMM GES. 9:s5si0 i Dias. asso ararela ins wana aie ears crete Cie ators 80,000 to 30,000 


Half the above amounts for female lives 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 
1846 Over 81 years in Business 1928 























Add to Your Profits from 
Fire and Casualty by Taking 
on a Splendid Life Line 


§ ee > Largest Mixed Insurance Agency in 

the World recently Established a Life 
Department. There is a Pronounced Trend in 

that direction. Agencies are adding Life to 

Fire, Casualty, Surety, etc. You, too, may 

a your Profits Without Increasing Fixed 
osts. 


The most Satisfactory Life Contract Avail- 
able is that of the Columbus Mutual—the 
Company which 20 Years ago Eliminated Mid- 
dlemen and Diverted the Huge Expense of 
their Maintenance into Savings for Policyhold- 
ers and Agents. Its System makes possible 
Low Cost Insurance, Generous Commissions, 
and VESTED Renewals. There are No Re- 
strictions in Territory. Each Contract is a 
Direct Home Office Contract—no Intermed- 
iaries between. The Agency that Produces 
gets ALL, the Commissions. 


Send today for this Distinctive and Highly 
Successful Company’s Proposition. 


THE COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 


C. W. Brandon, President 


THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Arthur E. Childs, President 





Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Columbian National Policies 
make selling easier 





Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies 
in the country, having ample capital, surplus and 
highest standard of reserves. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity is offered to salesmen of character and ability. 
Communicate at once with 

Agency Department 
77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 




















Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania Founded 1865 * 





Since premiums were much reduced January 1, 
1927 the average premium per policy has been 
increased owing to a larger average policy. 


The new dividend scale, in effect January 1, 
1928, shows on the average a greatly reduced 
cost to the policyholder, which should enable 
the Provident agent still further to increase 
his production and the size of the policy sold. 
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a Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER MADE 
BOARD CHAIRMAN 


Fills New Post With Continental 
Casualty 





H. A. BEHRENS ELECTED PRESIDENT 





Directors’ Meeting Also Designates Roy 
Tuchbreiter a Vice-President 

H. G. B. Alexander, president of the Con- 
tinental Casualty Company of Chicago, was 
made chairman of the board at a directors’ meet- 
ing held on Tuesday of this week, and Vice- 
President H. A. Behrens was elected to succeed 
his as president. After the meeting, the direc- 
tors made the following announcement : ? 


At the annual meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, which was held immediately after the 
stockholders’ meeting, President H. G. B. Alex- 
ander declined re-election, asking that, after his 
many years of service he be relieved of a part 
of the onerous duties at present attached to the 
ofice of president. The directors thereupon 
created the office of chairman of the board as 
the chief executive office of the company and 
filed it by the election of Mr. Alexander. 

H. A. Behrens, one of the vice-presidents of 
the company, was elected president; Roy Tuch- 
breiter, superintendent of agents, was elected a 
vice-president, and the other officers of the 
company were re-elected. 

Chairman Alexander had been president of 


the company since 1906 and had seen the com- 
pany grown from $300,000 capital as an accident 
and health concern to a multiple-line casualty 
and surety company with $3,000,000 capital. 


OPENS HARTFORD BRANCH 
Metropolitan Casualty Appoints S. T. Put- 
nam as Manager 
J. Scofield Rowe, president of the Metropoli- 
tan Casualty Insurance Company of New York, 
has announced the appointment, as of May 
1, of S. J. Putnam as manager of its newly- 

established branch office at Hartford. 

The new branch, opened at 125 Trumbull 
street at Pearl street, is fully equipped to care 
for the company’s rapidly-increasing business 
and provides complete service facilities to 
agents, brokers and the insuring public. For 
the past three years Mr. Putnam, who has 
supervised the Metropolitan’s Connecticut busi- 
ness as field director of a service office which 
is being discontinued with the opening of the 
Hartford branch office, has been notably suc- 
cessful. 

Baltimore Casualty and Surety Club’s 

Field Day 

The Casualty and Surety Club of Baltimore 
held its annual golf tournament and field day 
on Tuesday of this week at the Baltimore 
Country Club. .The annual banquet, presided 
over by Vice-President W. A. Edgar of the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty who is 
president of the club, was held at the Hotel 
Emerson. 


BARTLETT GREENE PROMOTED 
Becomes a Vice-President of New York 
Indemnity 
At the monthly meeting of the board of 
directors held recently, Bartlett Greene was ap- 
pointed a vice-president of the New York In- 

demnity Company. 

Mr. Greene has been connected with the 
agency department since January, 1927, acting 
first as assistant superintendent and since the 
first of the year, in the capacity of Eastern 
agency manager. 

John H. Reynolds, who has been connected 
with the Michigan branch of the New York 
Indemnity Company since it was first opened in 
Detroit, has gone to the home office as service 
engineer. 





Ten Leaders in Surety Insurance for 
the Year 1927—Compiled by 
The Spectator 


; Net 
Name and Location Premiums 
of Company Received 


United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty, Baltimore ....... $6,985,374 


Fidelity and Deposit, Balto.. 6,227,979 
National Surety, New York.. 6,034,248 
American Surety, New York.. 3,888,832 


Etna Cas. & Surety, Hartford 3,545,112 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 3,220,610 
Southern Surety, Des Moines 3,121,752 
Hartford Accident and Indem- 

nity, Partidris 23 csc. v0 2,615,966 
Metropolitan Cas., New York 2,013,472 
Standard Accident, Detroit... 1,720,004 


DNs 05 s:bs couteccvaces $39,373,349 


The ten leaders in surety business in 
1926 had net surety premiums of $39,- 
915,202, so that the decrease in 1927 
amounted to $541,853. Surety business is 
one of the few lines which showed de- 
creases in 1927 over the writings in 1926. 











New York Federation to Stage Annual 
Meeting This Week 

The annual meeting of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of the State of New York will be held 
at the Van Curler hotel in Schenectady on May 
11 and 12. Leonard L. Saunders, secretary of 
the State Federation, is in charge of the 
arrangement and a fine program of business and 
entertainment has been laid out. Speakers at 
the sessions will include Hon. Frank Crowther 
who will talk on “Evils of the Government in 
Commercial Business”; Hon. Charles W. Mer- 
riam on “Insurance Legislation’; and David 
Van Schaack, director of the bureau of acci- 
dent prevention of the A£tna Life and affiliated 
companies, on “Why the Federation.” 


Liability Mutual Licensed in New York 
The Williamsburg Taxpayers Mutual Cas- 
ualty Insurance Company has been licensed by 
the New York Insurance Department to write 
owners’ landlords’ and tenants’ liability. 
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TO INCREASE CAPITAL 


New York Casualty’s Figure Will Be 
$1,500,000 


————— 


STOCKHOLDERS MEET ON MAY 24 








20,000 Shares of $25 Par Value to Be Sold 
at $75 


That the capital stock of the New York Cas- 
ualty Company, New York, be increased from 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000 was the recommenda- 
tion made by the directors of that organization 
to its stockholders at a recent meeting. This 
will mean an increase from 40,000 shares of 
a par value of $25 to 60,000 shares’ of the same 
par. The new stock will be offered to stock- 
holders of record on May 31, 1928, at $75 per 
share in proportion to their respective holdings 
on that date. Subscriptions will have to be 
made on or before June 30. 


A special meeting of stockholders of the New 
York Casualty has been called for May 24 to 
vote on the proposal and the meeting will be 
held at the home office at 80 John street, New 
York city. 

J. Carroll French is president of the New 
York Casualty, which was formerly the New 
York Plate Glass Insurance Company and un- 
der his management the company has made con- 
sistent growth. The present proposed capital 
increase will, in addition, augment the surplus 
and will take care of the expansion of busi- 
ness brought about by the company’s entry into 
the general casualty and surety field. The main 
reason is to care for rapid increase in volume 
of writings. 

The Handy Chart of Casualty, Surety and 
Miscellaneous Insurance Companies, published 
by The Spectator Company, shows that the New 
York Casualty, as of December 31, 1927, had 
assets of $4,862,579, with a reinsurance re- 
serve of $1,190,058. The surplus amounted to 
$2,110,123 and the premiums written during the 
past year were $2,179,604, with losses incurred 
of $877,070. Dividends to stockholders totaled 
$160,000 in 1927. 


Chairman of New York Transit Commis- 
sion Mentioned to Head New Indem- 
nity Carrier 

John F. Gilchrist, chairman of the New 
York Transit Commission, has been mentioned 
as possible president of the Consolidated In- 
demnity and Insurance Company, a new or- 
ganization which is being formed in the Empire 
State by interests identified with the Bank of 
the United States. Rumors to this effect were 
published in the daily newspapers of New York 
city this week. Two of the motivators of the 
insurance company are Bernard K. Marcus, 
president of the Bank of the United States, and 
Saul Singer, president of the Cloak, Suit and 
Skirt Manufacturers Association. 
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Social Insurance in Germany 
(Concluded from page 3) 
days, as against 2 members having 1 illness last- 
ing 26.2 days in 1926). For 1927 the result is 
worse but final figures are not as yet available. 

The number of people coming in under acci- 
dent insurance has declined in accordance with 
the reduced population and amounts to about 22 
million. Contributions have risen from 195 mil- 
lon to 330 million, or by 70 per cent, but in 
1927 only 9.5 of every hundred of the 1,285,- 
763 claims were allowed, against 17.69 out of 
every 100 claims of a total of 789,373 claims 
in 1913. Permanent disability pensions were 
much lower than in 1913 partly due to increase 
in preventive measures and improved treatment. 

The number of people covered under invali- 
dity insurance is not changed, being about 18 
million people. The pensions payments have 
grown from 188 million to 810 million, or 325 
per cent, and there is no end in sight. Post-war 
conditions have a great deal to do with this 
result. The amount of payments made has in- 
creased from 13.60 marks per month in 1913 
to 25 marks in 1927 and the weekly contribution 
made by the employee from .357 mark in 1913 
to 1.13 in 1927. The contribution by the Reich 
has grown from 58'% million in 1913 to 252 
million in 1927. The year 1927 showed 250 
million income over outgo but, nevertheless, the 
reserves are small and only sufficient to take 
care of catastrophes. 

The insurance of employees (as against 
workmen) against illness, accident and old age 
had only begun the year before the war and 
those drawing payments are still small in num- 
ber and were only 127,773 in 1927. Contribu- 
tions are figured so as to accumulate large re- 
serves for the future. : 

The insurance of workmen in the mining in- 
dustries as a special branch (Knappschafts Ver- 
sicherung) is in bad shape. As against 782.- 
081 members there are 344,727 drawing rents so 
that 2.2 members have to produce one pension. 

Aside with this one exception considerable 
reserves have been again accumulated; in the 
last 4 years 12,000 million were collected for 
all branches, of which 10,000 million were paid 
out. The present combined reserves amount to 
about 2500 million (against 3500 million in 
1913). 


STANDARD ACCIDENT’S SAFETY 
CONFERENCE 
Field Engineers Hold Four-Day Meeting at 
Home Office 
To establish closer contact forty-five super- 
vising engineers, composing the safety field 
force of the Standard Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, met at the company’s home office in De- 
troit in a four-day conference. The conference 
was in charge of H. H. Richardson, chief 
safety engineer of the company. 
*The meetings were taken up with discussions 
of the various phases of safety engineering 
work, a review of the work done and results 
accomplished during the past year, and plans 
for the coming year. 
Each day’s meeting was opened by a talk by 
some prominent executive af the comgany. 
Vice-President J. H. Thom spoke on “The 





Importance of Safety Engineering Work in the 
Insurance Business.” Ralph Platts, assistant 
secretary, spoke on “The Inspector’s Part in 
Determining the Classification and Desirability 
of Risks.” E. J. Schofield, vice-pres‘dent, 
spoke on “Salesmanship in Accident Prevention 
Work,” and C. C. Bowen, vice-president and 
secretary, spoke on the subject of “Reduction 
of Losses Through Accident Prevention Work.” 

Other subjects which came in for discussion 
were “Discussion and Explanation of the New 
Compensation Rating Schedule,” “’ The Neces- 
sity of Detailed Classification Information,” 
“Promotion of Accident Prevention Work by 
Analyzing and Starting at the Source of Acci- 
dent” and “Discussion of Safe Practices With- 
in Special Industries.” 
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Attention of General 
Insurance Brokers 


Do you realize the wonderful selling possibilities 
of Credit Insurance? Do you know that thousands 
of well-known Manufacturers and Jobbers in 
every line—in every part of the country—carry 


policies of 


American Credit Insurance? 





—<———— 





Independence Companies Insure Plane of 
Belgian Financier Touring United 
States 
Alfred Loewenstein, the Belgian financier who 
is visiting the United States, is to do his travel. 
ing in an aeroplane which he has bought for 
that purpose. He is to tour the States in q 
Fokker tri-motored cabin monoplane accom- 
panied by his wife and five guests. The plane 
is covered by the Independence Indemnity and 
Independence Fire, Philadelphia, against fire, 
accident damage, windstorm and theft, and, in 
addition, public liability and property damage. 
Prior to his tour of the United States, Mr. 
Loewenstein is making a hurried trip to To- 
ronto. The plane is in charge of Captain Don- 
ald Drew who is the financier’s personal pilot. 


NN 











Do you know that this broad protective service 
is endorsed by bankers? That it is extensively 
advertised? That it offers an exceptionally effi- 
cient Collection Service, through an organization 
of trained specialists operating in 12 strategical 
cities of the United States and Canada? 


Perhaps you know these things, but have said 
that Credit Insurance is too technical, too in- 
; It is true that it requires 
a specially trained agent to sell our policies; but 
we have originated a plan by which a General 
Insurance Broker can function in co-operation 
with our regular agents—and make money doing it. 


volved for you to handle. 


Why not investigate the possibilities? 
out how many of your present clients are not 
protected by Credit Insurance, then write or 
phone any of our offices for full particulars of our 


plan. 


CThe AMERICAN 


CREDIT~- INDEMNITY Co. 


J. F. M° FADDEN., presipENT 


OF NEW YORK 





Find 





Offices in all leading Cities: 


New York, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, 


Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, 


Cleveland, Boston, 


Detroit, Atlanta, Milwaukee, Etc. 
In Canada: Toronto, Montreal, Etc. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SURETY 
UNDER WAY 


New Pittsburgh Company Completing 
Plans 








TO OPERATE NATIONWIDE 
President Joseph W. Ward Comments on 
Activities 
The Pennsylvania Surety Corporation, for- 
mation of which, at Pittsburgh, was announced 
in THE SPECTATOR for March 22, has completed 
the inauguration of its plans and, under Presi- 
dent Joseph W. Ward, is going forward rap- 
idly. The new organization, having taken over 
the business of the Republic Casualty Com- 
pany, starts as a going concern with an agency 
force of over 500 and an annual premium in- 
come of more than $2,500,000. The Pennsyl- 
vania Surety, with home offices in the Wabash 
building, Pittsburgh, has a capital of $500,000 
and a surplus of $1,500,000 and will engage in 
casualty and surety business on a_ national 

scale. 

The surety and casualty lines attracted the 
attention of Mr. Ward about two years ago, 
when he severed his connection as vice-presi- 
dent of the Bank of Pittsburgh N. A., to head 
the Republic Casualty Company, which made 
substantial growth under his regime. A sub- 
stantial interest in the new organization is held 
by its directors and other local men. An- 
nouncement of the plans and policies has been 
mailed to the field force. 


President Ward was formerly vice-president 
of the Peoples National Bank of Pittsburgh, 
vice-president of the First National Bank at 
Pittsburgh, and, for three years prior to his 
entrance into the insurance field, was vice- 
president of the Bank of Pittsburgh N. A. He 
's regarded as an outstanding figure in local 
financial circles. 


H. S. Robinson, J. Ray Donahue, Frank P. 
Martin and E. C. Smith, Jr., are vice-presi- 
dents, and John F. Collins is treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania Surety. All of them have had 
long and successful experience in leading surety 
and casualty companies. 


Operations will be conducted in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Ohio, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ala- 
bama and Arkansas, with branch offices in 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit and Indianap- 
olis. Arrangements will be made to enter other 
States as business expands. 


In commenting on the prospects and plans 
of the new company, Mr. Ward said: 


We felt that Pittsburgh was ripe for a strong 
organization, capable of rendering the first- 
hand service that the large local interests de- 
mand. While more than ample for our imme- 
diate requirements, I predict that the showing 
which we can make on the present set-up will, 
at no great distant future, demand an enlarge- 
ment of our activities. Our directors are rep- 
resentative men of standing, who share my be- 
lief that we are embracing a real opportunity 
to develop a company of which Pittsburgh will 
be proud. 











SEVEN 7 POINT FULL COVERAGE AUTOMOBILE POLICY 
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| REPUBLIC 


CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 
35 East Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 


We are building our business on the theory that we will win 
friends by our honest efforts directed at helping insurance agents. 
We think that insurance agents want and appreciate a service of 
Our service pledge is that all agents’ communi- 
cations, claims and requests will receive prompt, exacting atten- 
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INCREASE NEW JERSEY 
COMPENSTSION RATES 


Average Advance of 10 Per Cent Ef- 
fective January 1, 1929 








MOVE NECESSITATED BY LEGAL 
BENEFITS 





State Act Raised Weekly Payment to $20 
Maximum 

Chairman A. R. Lawrence, of the Compensa- 
tion Rating and Inspection Bureau of New Jer- 
sey, has announced that compensation rates in 
that State are to be increased by 10 per cent as 
of January 1, 1929. This advance is to take 
care of the additional benefits conferred by the 
compensation act in the Garden State which 
becomes effective then. 

Under the new arrangements, the maximum 
compensation is increased from $17 per week 
to $20 and the minimum is raised from $8 to $10 
per week. In addition, the time during which 
payments shall be made is increased for several 
classes of disabilities and the effect on the cost 
of the business is to necessitate an increase of 
10.4 per cent on an average. 

Endorsements for applying the new rates to 
outstanding policies have been provided for and 
the companies will be permitted to somewhat 
modify the phraseology of the endorsement but 
not to alter it materially. The endorsement will 
not be required on risks written on a per capita 
basis or to private residences or to hazards 
classed exclusively as maritime employment. 

Chairman Lawrence, in making announce- 
ment of the new rates and the endorsements, 
said: 

As of December 31, 1928, the basis rates in 
effect will be withdrawn and replaced by new 
rates properly reflecting the increased benefit 
and applicable to new and renewal policies dat- 
ing December 31 and thereafter. As to out- 
standing policies, provision has been made for 
application of a flat increase factor of 10 per 
cent: to be applied by endorsement and for this 
purpose the governing committee has adopted 
and the Commissioner of Banking and Insur- 
ance has approved a special endorsement. 


OCCIDENTAL INDEMNITY TO WRITE 
AUTO LINES 
Full-Coverage Joint Policy to Be Issued 
With Fireman’s Fund and Allied 
Companies 

The Occidental Indemnity Company, which 
was organized last year as a running mate for 
the Fireman’s Fund of San Francisco and which 
has been writing compensation business under 
the Federal longshoremen’s act, will write a 
combination automobile policy with the Fire- 
man’s Fund, the Occidental Insurance and the 
Home Fire and Marine. Active handling of 
the new policy will begin on July 1, according 
to an announcement by President J. B. Levison 
of the Fireman’s Fund. 

The general agency of the United States Cas- 
ualty, which is held by President Levison, is 
terminated on July 1 and it is planned eventu- 
ally to increase the facilities of the Occidental 
Indemnity as to make possible the writing of 
all casualty lines as well as those resulting from 
full-coverage automobile writings. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF 
NATIONAL BUREAU 





Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
Name Standing Committees 





RESULTS OF THE YEAR REVIEWED 





Albert W. Whitney and H. P. Stellwagen 
R-elected as Associate General Man- 
ager and Secretary Respectively 


The National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters held its seventh annual meeting 
last week and heard reports which revealed 
that the past year was by far the most active 
in the history of the Bureau. It was the first 
annual meeting held by the Bureau in its pres- 
ent new and spacious quarters at 1 Park avenue, 
New York city. 

It was reported that during the last year the 
following rate revisions were undertaken: 

On March 28, 1927, owners,’ landlords’ and 
tenants’ public liability rates were revised in 
connection with apartments and tenements in 
New York city. As of the same date, an 
experience rating plan was introduced applic- 
able to public liability insurance on apartments 
and tenements. On July 1, 1927, a revision 
was made in the rates for several of the more 
important owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ class- 
ifications. 

On May 1, 1927, the rates for burglary, rob- 
bery and theft insurance were revised in part. 
There was a fairly general revision of the rates, 
coinsurance limits, and classification for mer- 
cantile open stock burglary insurance. Resi- 
dence burglary rates were increased in a few 
territories and some changes were made in the 
rates for messenger, paymaster, office and store 
robbery insurance. 

On August 1, 1927, a revised schedule of 
plate glass rates was announced which had the 
effect of decreasing the premium level country- 
wide. Shortly thereafter, the additional pre- 
mium charge for the reinstatement of insurance 
after loss was eliminated. 

On December 12, 1927, public liability rates 
for private passenger cars were thoroughly re- 
vised. 

The National Bureau found it necessary dur- 
ing the year to establish a branch office organ- 
ization in Oregon. This addition brought the 
total number of branch organizations up to 
twelve. Four new members were elected to the 
Bureau in 1927, making the present total of 39 
member companies, the largest in the history 
of the Bureau. 

The meeting re-elected Albert W. Whitney 
as associate general manager and actuary and 
H. P. Stellwagen as secretary-treasurer. 

The standing committees chosen by the Bureau 
for the coming year are as follows: 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Globe Indemnity, Great American Indemnity, 
Hartford Accident, Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, Independence Indem- 
nity, Maryland Casualty, National Surety, New 
Amsterdam . Casualty, Royal Indemnity and 
Travelers Insurance. 


CONFERENCE Boarp 
7Etna Life, Continental Casualty, Independ- 
ence Indemnity, London Guarantee and Acci- 





Casualty and Zurich General Accident. 


LecAL Boarp 
Globe Indemnity, Maryland Casualty, Ocean 
Accident and Guarantee, Royal Indemnity and 
Travelers Insurance. 


Pusticity Boarp 
Globe Indemnity, Great American Indemnity, 
Independence Indemnity, Royal Indemnity and 
United States Casualty. 


STATISTICAL BoArpD 
7Etna Life, Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America, Standard Accident, Travelers 
Insurance and United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty. 


GOVERNING CoMMITTEE—AUTO DEPARTMENT 

7Etna Life, Continental Casualty, Hartford 
Accident, Marland Casualty, Travelers Insur- 
ance, United States Fidelity and Guaranty and 
Zurich General Accident and Insurance. 


GOVERNING COMMITTEE—COMPENSATION AND 
LiaBitity DEPARTMENT 
7Etna Life, Globe Indemnity, London Guar- 
antee and Accident, Maryland Casualty, Ocean 
Accident and Guarantee, Travelers Insurance 
and Union Indemnity. 


GOVERNING CoMMITTE—BURGLARY DEPARTMENT 

7Etna Life, American Surety, Fidelity and 
Deposit, Massachusetts Bonding National 
Surety, Travelers Indemnity and United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty. 


GOVERNING COMMITTEE—PLATE GLASS 
November 11, 1927 
DEPARTMENT 
Great American Indemnity, Globe Indemnity, 
Hartford Accident, Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, London Guarantee, 
Royal Indemnity and Travelers Indemnity. 
GOVERNING CoMMITTEE—BOILER AND 
MACHINERY DEPARTMENT 
Independence Indemnity, London Guarantee 
and Accident, Pacific Indemnity and Travelers 
Indemnity. 


‘GOVERNING COMMITTEE—CLAIM DEPARTMENT 
November 11, 1927 
Hartford Accident, Indemnity Insurance 


Company of North America, Maryland Casu- 
alty, Standard Accident, Travelers Insurance, 
United States Casualty and United Fidelity and 
Guaranty. 


dent, New. Amsterdam Casualty, United States 





COMPULSORY AUTO 
INSURANCE 





Business Men Oppose Bill in District 
of Columbia 





MASSACHUSETTS REPRESENTATIVE, 
SPONSOR, URGES ACTION 





Mandatory Coverage Is Favored But Not 
Via Government Fund 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 7.—Opposition to 
the proposal that compulsory automobile in- 
surance in the District of Columbia, as pro- 
posed by Representative Treadway of Massa- 
chusetts, be carried in a Government fund to 
the exclusion of commercial companies, was 
voiced before the House Committee on the 
District of Columbia last week by represen- 
tatives of the local business men’s organization, 

Representatives of the organization pointed 
vut that they had no fault to find with the 
idea back of the bill and favored the enact- 
ment of the compulsory automobile insurance, 
but felt that owners of automobiles should have 
the privilege of carrying their insurance with 
a commercial company or providing for it by 
bond or a cash deposit, as permitted in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Representative Treadway, sponsor of the 
legislation, urged that a report be made on it 
before adjournment, which is expected early 
next month. 


Harold R. Cronin Sails for Europe 

Harold R. Cronin, president of the Equitable 
Casualty and Surety Company, New York, 
sailed for Europe last week aboard the Dres- 
den. He is to be gone for about six weeks. A 
farewell celebration on the pier was staged for 
Mr. Cronin by his associates in the company 
and by friends in other surety companies in 
New York city. 
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CRIME INCREASES IN NEW YORK CITY 


Police Commissioner’s Report Interesting to Casualty Underwriters 
—Construction Records Show Fine Advances 


Insurance is so inalienably bound up with 
the daily life of America that almost any sur- 
vey, whether it be in the field of morals or 
economics, has material of interest to the in- 
surance executive. Of all branches of insur- 
ance, casualty insurance, and its allied lines, 
is most definitely in the stream of modern 
developments, and our changing social com- 
plexion is sooner or later reflected in the re- 
sults of companies engaged in that business. 

So it is that while tabulations of premiums 
and losses aid in solving the immediate prob- 
lems that face underwriters, it is in such aca- 
demic surveys as crime reports, mechanistic 
developments and construction records that far- 
sighted casualty executives will glimpse the 
vista of future trends and conditions of the 
business. 

In the quarterly report of Police Commis- 
sioner Warren of New York city, for example, 
there is a wealth of statistics which should be 
of vital interest to casualty underwriters in the 
Metropolitan territory. The report quite frankly 
states that crime is on the increase. Such sit- 
uations have existed before and the report is 
not referred to casualty men with the thought 
of exciting either alarm or pessimism. But 
the discerning student will find these records 
rich in educational material which ought to play 
a part in the shaping of underwriting policy 
as regards certain coverages. 

The increasing trend in crime in New York 
city appears to be pretty inclusive. Commis- 
sioner Warren’s report finds that for the first 
three months of 1928, the city has had more 
murders and manslaughters, more felonious as- 
saults, more assaults and robberies and more 
burglaries than during the first three months 
of 1927, 

Likewise, for the less violent crimes, it is 
reported that more individuals, restaurants, 
druggists and dice games have been robbed 
and more payrolls have been stolen in the first 
three months of this year than during the 
corresponding period for last year. 

A three year tabulation of police reports 








for the first quarter in New York city is as 


follows: 
——Cases Reported——— 


1928 1927 1926 

Murder or manslaughter.... 76 64 72 
Felonious assault .......... 598 451 520 
Assault and robbery........ 296 249 424 
EE 5. acc cule vee ens 1,013 822 1,017 
ROAR | cca otincennnenaens 1,983 1,586 2,033 


The report also shows a sharp increase in 
highway accidents. This development, of 
course, does not necessarily go hand in hand 
with crime, although the difference is of such 
proportion as to indicate that more lies behind 
it than an increase in the number of vehicles 
on the road. A comparison of highway acci- 
dents for this year and last, for the first quar- 
ter, is shown as follows: 


m—-1928-— -—1927—~, 
Killed Injured Killed Injured 
16 years and over.. 178 8,737 158 7,355 
Under 16 years.... 74 2,542 86 2,265 


11,249 244 ~ 9,420 

An interesting phase of the report discloses 
that young persons were responsible for a ma- 
jority of the burglaries and robberies perpe- 
trated indicating that there is a genuine oppor- 
tunity to test the theory of reform. 

In this respect the report says: 

“The majority of persons arrested for burg- 
lary were between 16 and 20 years old, the same 
being the case in 1927; the majority of those 
arrested for assault and robbery were from 21 
to 25 years, as in the preceding year. The ma- 
jority of those arrested for murder and man- 
slaughter this year, however, were between 31 
and 35, as against 25 to 26 years in 1927.” 
CONSTRUCTION REPORTS FOR APRIL 

Companies writing contract bonds should find 
encouragement in the construction reports for 
April. 

April construction contracts in the territory 
east of the Rocky Mountains broke all previous 
monthly records, according to F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. Building and engineering work 
contracted for last month in the 37 Eastern 
States (about 91 per cent of the total country) 
amounted to $643,137,100. August, 1925, March, 


23 


1926, August, 1926, March, 1927, April, 1927, 
and June, 1927, are the only other months on 
record showing as much as 600 million dollars 
for construction contracts. June of last year 
held the previous high record of $632,478,000. 
The April increase over March of this year was 
9 per cent; over April of last year 6 per cent. 

The Pittsburgh District (Western Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Ohio and Kentucky) had 
a total of $75,005,600 for contracts let on new 
building and engineering work during the past 
month. The above figure was 20 per cent be- 
low the total for March of this year and was 
11 per cent under the total for April, 1927. In- 
cluded in the April building record were the 
following items of note: $25,371,700, or 34 
per cent of all construction, for residential build- 
ings; $19,491,100, or 26 per cent, for public 
works and utilities; $8,146,100, or 11 per cent, 
for industrial projects; $8,062,500, or 11 per 
cent, for commercial buildings; and $6,996,800, 
or 9 per cent, for educational projects. 

New construction started in the Central West 
(Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Southern 
Michigan, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Ne- 
braska) during April amounted to $187,232,000. 
The above figure was the largest April con- 
tract total ever recorded in this district. There 
was. an increase of 7 per cent over the March, 
1928, record, as well as an increase of 13 per 
cent over the April, 1927 total. The awarding 
of a contract for an office building to be built 
in Chicago at a cost of $10,000,000 helped to 
swell the month’s record. 

Minnesota, the Dakotas and Northern Michi- 
gan had $7,138,200 in contracts for new con- 
struction work during the past month. The 
above figure showed an increase of 30 per cent 
over the total for March of this year, but was 
23 per cent under the record for April, 1927. 
Included in last month’s construction record 
were the following: $2,705,300, or 38 per cent 
of the total, for residential buildings; $1,389,- 
200, or 19 per cent, for commercial buildings; 
$930,700, or 13 per cent, for educational 
projects; and $882,000, or 12 per cent, for pub- 
lic works and utilities. 
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Historical and Statistical 





COMMONWEALTH CASUALTY COM- 
PANY 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
Capital Increase Approved 


Stockholders of the Commonwealth Casualty 
Company of Philadelphia, Penna., have ap- 
proved the proposal of the directors to increase 
the capital of the company from $600,000 to 
$1,100,000. Stockholders of record April 20 
are entitled to subscribe to five new shares for 
every six now held at a price of $20 per share. 
The par value of the shares is $10 each. 


FEDERAL MUTUAL LIABILITY INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
Affiliates With Lumbermen’s Mutual 


Two of the largest mutual casualty companies 
in the business join forces in the affiliation of 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Company 
of Chicago, IIll., and the Federal Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Company of Boston, Mass. 
James S. Kemper, president of the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual, who engineered the deal, has 
been elected president of the Federal Mutual 
Liability. The former president of the Fed- 
eral Mutual, Charles B. Jopp, who is also 
president of the Beacon Trust Company of 
Boston, becomes chairman of the board under 
the new arrangement. George J. Farnsworth 
and H, G. Kemper, vice-presidents of the 
Lumbermen’s, have been elected to similar posts 
with the Federal Mutual. E. E. Hooper and 
H. G. Chandler, secretary and treasurer, re- 
spectively of the Lumbermen’s go on the board 
of directors of the Federal Mutual. 


The Federal Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company was organized in 1905 to write con- 
tractor’s liability. The company was known as 
the Contractors Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company until 1919 when it broadened its scope 
and took its present name. It now writes many 
kinds of liability, workmen’s compensation, and 
issues a joint full coverage automobile policy 
with the Federal Mutual Automobile Fire of 
Boston. As of December 31, 1927, it had as- 
sets of $3,740,364 and a surplus of $750,357. 
Its premium income last year amounted to 
$5,599,017. ; 

The Lumbermen’s Mutual was organized in 
1912. It wrote $6,718,131 in premiums last year. 
Its assets, as of December 31, 1927, were $2,- 
070,202 and it had a surplus of $1,208,674. 


NEW 


AMSTERDAM CASUALTY COM- 
PANY 


New York, N. Y. 
Capital Increased to $3,000,000 


Stockholders of the New Amsterdem Cas- 
ualty Company of New York have acted favor- 
ably on the directors’ proposal to increase the 


company’s capital from $2,700,000 to $3,000,000. 

The new issue will consist of 30,000 shares 
at a par value of $10 per share, which present 
stockholders will subscribe to at a price of $56 
per share. They may subscribe for one new 
share for every nine now held. 

As of December 31, 1927, the New Amster- 
dam’s surplus to policyholder was $9,000,000 and 
its assets $24,381, President Nelson says that 
with the new issue paid in, the company’s cap- 
ital and surplus will exceed $11,500,000, the as- 
sets will be more than $26,000,000 and reserves 
will reach $14,750,000. 


RELIANCE CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 

Reduces Par Value and Increases Capital 

Stockholders of the Reliance Casualty Insur- 
ance Company of: Newark, N. J., have ratified 
the plans of the directors for an increase in 
capital and a consequent extension of the com- 
pany’s field of operations. 

The plans call for a reduction of the par 
value of the outstanding stock of the company 
of $5 a share, which will be brought about by 
the issuance of twenty shares of new stock for 
one share of the old. The capital stock of the 
company will thus consist of 60,000 shares, in- 
stead of the present 3000 shares. 

The new issue will be brought out at $12.50 
per share, of which $5 will be apportioned to 
capital and $12.50 to surplus. This will raise 
the company’s present capital of $300,000 to 
$600,000 and will bring the surplus up to an 
amount equal the capital. Stockholders of rec- 
ord April 20 may subscribe to twenty shares 
of new $5 par stock for each share of $100 
par stock now held. The expiration date for 
the rights is May 21. 

The Reliance Casualty was organized in June, 
1926, with a capital of $150,000. It operates in 
New Jersey only but when the new funds have 
been paid in the company will enter New York 
and several other States, at the same time ex- 
tending its writings to multiple casualty and 
surety lines. 

The officers of the Reliance Casualty are: 
President, Charles N. Lynch; vice-president and 
general manager, Russell B. Taylor; secretary 
and treasurer, H. M. Biggin. 


SOUTHERN SURETY COMPANY 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Reorganization Plans Afoot 


Plans for reorganization were discussed at 
a recent meeting of the directors of the South- 
ern Surety Company of Des Moines, Iawo. A 
proposal to increase the capital of the com- 
pany was passed by the board of directors and 
will be submitted to the stockholders for rati- 
fication. The proposed move would increase 
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ae 


the company’s capital from $1,300,000 to $2. 
500,000. 

Further plans for reorganization will be ap. 
nounced at a later date. It is expected thi 
the name of the company will be changed and 
the home office moved to St. Louis. 

D. D. Smith of Detroit and J. De Wit 
Carter of Nashville, Tenn., were elected to the 
board of directors to succeed Max Schloss an¢ 
Thomas R. Byrd, resigned. 

The Southern Surety Company is controlled 
by the Rogers Caldwell interests. 


TITLE GUARANTY AND CASUALTY 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Detroit, Mich. 
Increasing Capital and Expanding Terri- 
tory 

The Title Guaranty and Casualty Company 
of America, Detroit, Mich., an accident and 
health company which has a paid-in capital of 
around $75,000, will increase it to something 
more than $100,000. With increased resources 
the company plans to enter several other 
States. 

Thomas G. Baillie is president of the Title 
Guaranty and Casualty. Other officers are: 
Richard Quayle, vice-president; Emil Kraus, 
secretary and treasurer, and Albert O. Isaac, 
assistant secretary-treasurer. 


TITLE INSURANCE AND MORTGAGE 

COMPANY 

Clarendon, Va. 

New Name for Virginia Company 
An amendment to the charter of the Title In- 
surance and Mortgage Company of Clarendon, 
Va., authorizes a change in name to the Vir- 
ginia Title Insurance Company. The author- 


ized capital stock, formerly $50,000, is now 
placed at $100,000. 


UNITED STATES CASUALTY COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 
Will Enter Fidelity and Surety Business 


Extension of its activities to the fidelity and 
surety field is planned by the United States 
Casualty Company of New York. A leading 
and progressive casualty company, it is ex- 
pected that the company will soon build up a 
considerable volume of business in the new 
lines. The company will join the Surety Asso- 
ciation of America and will become a_sub- 
scriber to the Towner Rating Bureau. 

Stockholders of the United States Casualty 


. recently voted to add $500,000 to capital, which 


when paid in, will give the company a capital 
of $1,500,000. The move also provides for an 
addition of one million dollars to surplus. 

At the close of 1927 the United States Cas- 
ualty had assets of $11,207,011 and a net sur- 
plus of around $1,500,000. 
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LONDON AND LANCASHIRE INDEM- 
NITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Hartford, Conn. 


Report on Examination Made by the 
New York Insurance Department as 
of September 30, 1927, Filed April 

13, 1928 
April 13, 1928. 
Hon. James A. Beha, 
Superintendent of Insurance, 
Albany, New York. 

Sir: 

In accordance with the instructions contained 
in appointment No. 6231 dated August 23, 1927, 
annexed hereto, I have made an examination 
into the condition and affairs of the London 
and Lancashire Indemnity Company of Amer- 
ica. 

This examination was made at the head office 
of the company at Hartford, Conn., at the in- 
dependent branch office at New York, N. Y., 
and at the sub-branch office at Boston, Mass., 
and I beg to submit herewith the following re- 
port showing the condition of the company as 
of September 30, 1927. 


History 

This company was incorporated June 14, 1915, 
under the provisions of Section 70 of the In- 
surance Law of New York and is authorized 
to transact in this State the kinds of insurance 
specified in subdivisions 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 9 of 
said section. 

The original and present capital stock of the 
company amounts to $750,000.00, consisting of 
7500 shares of a par value of $100.00 each, there 
being no change in the capital since the last 
examination. 

Contributions to surplus by the stockholders 
have been made as follows: 


June 14, 1925—on organization........ $750,000.00 


December Di VEIN sore catviniece cease ued 244,396.65 
June 30, BA ic aakg t. citeiaads 100,000.00 
December 7. er 200,000.00 
PROCUNUOY Oh) POON 0.5.60 4 ovens Dass one 389,958.20 

ORR oc ecetvnniedsido bh acivulerw ee Gowns $1,684,354.85 


The company was organized by the London 
and Lancashire Insurance Company, Ltd., of 
London, England, which company with its 
affiliated companies—the Orient Insurance Com- 
pany and the Safeguards Insurance Company— 
owns all but sixty-five shares of the capital 
of the Indemnity Company. 

The board of directors consists of thirteen 
members, each member owning five shares of 
stock as provided by the charter. 

No dividends have been paid to stockholders 
since organization. 

The net premiums written since organization 
amount to $22,886,205.51 and the net losses paid 
for the same period amount to $10,009,565.24. 


FIELD AND PLAN OF OPERATION 


The company is authorized to transact in the 
following States the lines of business specified 
in its charter: 

California, Connecticut, Colorado, Illinois, In- 
diana, lowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont 
and Wisconsin. 


It is authorized to write the same lines with 
the exception of fidelity and surety in Delaware. 

It is authorized to write the same lines with 
the exception of workmen’s compensation, fidel- 
ity and surety in Idaho, Louisiana and Oregon. 

It is authorized to write the same lines with 
the exception of workmen’s compensation in 
Ohio, Washington and West Virginia. 

It is authorized in Utah to write liability, 
plate glass, fidelity and surety and in Oklahoma 
to write fidelity and surety. 

Branch offices are maintained at New York, 
San Francisco, Indianapolis, Chicago, and 
Boston. 

Field supervisors operate from Hartford and 
all branch offices and also from Albany, Cleve- 
land, Seattle and Syracuse. 

Business is obtained from eighty-nine general 
agents, one hundred and thirty-nine regional 
agents and one thousand and thirty-four local 
agents. ° 

Agents in Illinois, Western Michigan and 
Northern Indiana report to Chicago and in 
Southern Indiana to Indianapolis. Agents in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Eastern Massachusetts 
and Eastern Vermont report to Boston. 

Agents in the metropolitan area of New 
York and about one-half of the counties in New 
Jersey report to New York. Agents in the 
far western States report to San Francisco. All 
other agents report direct to Hartford. 

Salaried claim adjusters are located at Hart- 
ford and all branch offices and also in Albany, 
Buffalo, Philadelphia, and Springfield, Mass. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Statements of income and _ disbursements 
from January 1, 1927, to September 30, 1927, 
and assets and liabilities as of the latter date 
are as follows: 





INCOME 
Net premiums: 
fe A eee ec $ 62,717 
pS Pere one? 26,119 
yo gS | a a eeE 1,039,845 
Cee I ong iccin cca 162,629 
Workmen’s compensation... 316,768 
i, SER Are earner 71,454 
EPP er ee ee ree 259,922 
i RR Se eras 91,572 
Burglary and theft......... 111,038 
Auto property damage. . 348,953 
Auto collision. . 70,543 
Other property damage ‘and 
RE are 5,000 
Total net premiums...... $2,557,565 
Interest: 
ne oe er $ 78,586 


5,799 
67,500 


Comer RENE io 5 55 oie 8 ce ae 
Dividends on stocks........ 


151,886 
600,300 
$3,309,751 
4,339,952 


$7,649,703 


Total int. and dividends... 
Profit on sale of securities..... 





Total income......... 
Ledger assets Dec 31, 1926... 





DISBURSEMENTS 


Net amount paid for losses: 
pO re eae 
MEE Files so hint cntegs ke 
Auto liability....... 
Otner liability...... : 
Workmen’s compensatio, _ as 16 
Co RS ae nee yee 1 
WENGE So oe 6c whcewcr ads so 8 
PRS bx ocweacdncccs 31,12 
Burglary and tneft......... 32,625 
Auto property damage...... 
DR COIN 55500 65 cee 
Other property damage and 

COMME Co cenietueadekase 807 






Oo 


‘wore 


Be eee rere $940,397 


Investigation and adjustment of claims: 
MRS 5 aw, a3 aster ain $ 1,734 
2 RS ae eer irae ere ye 84 


25 





pe. ea eee 
Othet BOMMNEY 6 0 5.66600<sees 
‘Workmen’s compensation . 
WN 3 ces cocsdtacadawos 
CR ocesiutvkcvcceras sea 
WM ee roc ace v ase 
Burglary and theft......... 
Auto property damage...... 
ee 
Other property damage and 
COMM cdivnedcusacocka 


Total investigation and ad- 

RRM se 63:4 ok Chace 
Commission and brokerage: 

RCM Hee vaniuccieronees 


PAM ROUGE 6 5 5 nc c-cowens 
Other liability. ............ 
Workmen’s compensation... 
PUER ivcdeccasaene tees 
SU edscccudcmiwadadeen 
Ly, Ce ea 
Burglary and theft......... 
Auto property damage...... 
AUtO COMMON... cccisceces 
Other property damage and 

COMMUN CeO aria cac ack ax 


Total commission and 
ROGRUSRNR Gos 5 ices acct 
Salaries, fees, other compensa- 
tion and traveling expenses of 
officers, directors, trustees, 
home office employees . ae 
Salaries, traveling and all other 
expenses of branch office em- 
ployees and agents not paid 
by commission............. 
Medical examiners’ fees and 
Ce. ECC Ce 
rrr 6 
RTO CLE T PO 
General office maintenance and 
Ns ce eiedde ca temied 
State taxes on premiums...... 
Insurance department licenses 
nn lees EO ee 
PUR CUD ids ac eked deces 


Repl Oapenet ss soc cic cece ‘ 
Ve IS rere 
Printing and stationery....... 
Postage, telegraph, telephone 

OIE CHOMONE SS oss Vaca ccccs 
ee, EE RET E 


Se OURIGIAMR.. 6.0 6k 56s ccc canes 
Bureaus and associations dues 

and assessments............ 
Miscellaneous expenses........ 
Ardtoe’e 1608... cccccccccve 
5 5.940 a arecrlere et 
Investment expenses......... 
Loss on sale of securities...... 
Agents balances charged off ... 


Total disbursements...... 


105,446 
15,764 
31,107 
8,103 
46,312 
4,326 
7,932 
34,920 
3,681 
175 

$260,349 
$ 16,613 
6,114 
196,977 
35,884 
44,529 
16,724 
65,347 
26,952 
29,277 
74,201 
13,384 
1,433 

527,451 

178,498 

128,335 

7 

22,513 

29,798 

1,632 
$ 46,043 
6,143 
6,155 

58,342 

501 

1,274 

26,535 

13,447 

112 

13,745 

1,757 

16,584 

534 

1,067 

28 

120 

620 

4,388 

$2,228,045 

$5,421,658 


LEDGER ASSETS 


Book value of bonds.......... 
Book value of stocks......... 
Cash: 


On deposit in banks on interest 


Premiums in course of collection: 


po er ae 
a a ee 
‘Workmen’s compensation. .... 
DP ccccsdecsevabaseeads 
Saks. +. dns 04S od Bow dwaleeane 
ON 65.6 oi xcc cua dans 
Burglary and theft........... 
Auto property damage........ 
AGGRO. 5 6. ccc <cvases 
Other property damage and 

en Ce Ty ere Te 


WOME iii isnincateuasees 
Deduct: 

Reinsurance payable........ 

Unpaid return premiums... . 


Fete HOG ob a pdacees 


Net 
Agents’ sundry balances: 
EP pe 
| Aer rr: % ¥ 


Total ledger assets....... 


$3,539,752 


’ 











Non-LEDGER ASSETS 


Interest accrued on bonds..... 
Interest accrued on bank bal... 





$ 14,294 
764,145 
778,440 
On pol- On pol- 
icies ef- icies ef- 
fective fective 
on and prior 
after to 
July 1, July 1, 
1927 1927 
$ Sy 400 $ 3,319 
9,803 1,089 
342, 687 70,596 
0,045 21,352 
112,794 47 
17,710 7,734 
78,452 24,206 
34,233 5,632 
53,310 13,067 
110,427 35,557 
25,697 9,132 
465 1,628 
$877,028 $247,794 
S See, > wdswie 
eee 
See. Lietais 
$798,696 $247,794 
1,046,490 
$ 51,315 
26,589 
— 24,725 
$5,421,658 
$ 31,886 
2,807 
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Reins recoverable on paid losses 1,876 
Salvage received on paid claims 11,497 
Salvage recoverable.......... 77,885 
Market value of bonds over 
OOO SEIT 69,335 
Market value of stocks over 
OE EEN obs 3 <2 50.0i0-00% 2,850 
198,137 
eo: ren $5,619,796 
Assets Not ADMITTED 
RPO MONOR. wins iv cores ass $ 875 
Premiums in course of collection 
on policies effective prior to 
SZ eae 247,794 
Agents’ debit balances........ 51,315 
299,984 
Total admitted assets..... $5,319,811 
LIABILITIES 
Unpaid losses, including expenses: 
SINE a5 SpE sie''se's a. a 916s $ 32,065 
a ore 5,607 
OO ae 88,057 
SSA ee 220,605 
OS Er eee 4,361 
Burglary and theft......... 18,103 
Auto property damage...... 89,610 
eee 7,436 
Other property damage and 
NMS ose cin Sosa iso fice 179 
$446,023 
Special reserve for unpaid lia- 
bility and workmen’s com- 
pensation losses: 
Liability...... $793,850 
Workmen’s 
compensation 242,767 
$1,036,617 
Total unpaid claims...... $1,502,640 
Unearned premium reserve................ 1,795,048 
ee Oe 186,988 
— due and accrued......... :798 
Taxes (estimated)............ 60,000 
Total liabilities except cap- 
__ BERR ee $3,552,474 
6S BE ee ee en $750,000 « 
Surplus over all liabilities. .... 1,017,336 
Surplus as regards policy- 
SE icv cio a 4a wake 1,767 336 
Ee eee ee $5,319,811 
ASSETS 
Bonds and Stocks.—The bonds, stocks and 


certificates of deposit owned by the company 
with their location and values are as follows: 














Par Book Market 
Location Value Value Value 
State of New York . $250,000 $260,625 $267,500 
State of Ohio...... 50,000 50,000 50,500 
Total state deposits $300,000 $310,625 $318,000 
In_ vaults of ood 
Phoenix Stat 
Bank & Trust Co. 3,243,623 3,261,377 3,326,188 
ME cick sacua $3,543,623 $3,572,002 $3,644,188 
The following is a classification of the in- 
vestments owned: 
Par Book Market 
Bonds Value Value Value 
U S Government. $248,350 $249,776 $255,849 
State, county and 
municipal....... ,000 935,276 956,260 
eS eee 1,000,000 1,003,255 1,021,830 
Public utilities... .. 1,114,000 1,099,206 1,124,585 
Miscellaneous...... 86,000 186,964 185,290 
Total bonds..... $3,448,350 $3,474,478 $3,543,814 
__) SSR ,000 32,250 35,100 
Certificates of de- 4 
Se ree 65,273 65,273 65,273 
| $3,543,623 $3,572,002 $3,644,188 


The ownership of bonds on deposit with 
State departments has been verified by certifi- 
cates received from the respective State officials 

Securities in the vaults of the Phoenix State 
Bank and Trust Company, Hartford, Conn., 
were examined and counted. 

Actual market values as of September 30, 
1927, were used to determine the amount to be 
allowed as an asset in the foregoing financial 
statements. 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Losses.—The liability for acci- 
dent, health, fidelity, surety, plate glass, burg- 
lary, auto collision and other property damage 
and collision claims, has been determined by 
estimating the probable loss on each individual 
claim, using so far as possible cash settlements 
on such claims as have been paid subsequent 
to September 30, 1927. 

The liability for auto property damage claims 
has been determined by applying to the total 
number of outstanding claims an average 
amount based upon the company’s experience 
on such claims. 

Excluding liability and workmen’s compen- 
sation claims, the reserve for all other lines as 
computed above, including subsequent claims, 
and probable cost of investigations and settle- 
ments of claims, amounts to $466,023.00, com- 
pared with the company’s estimates of $548,- 
170.00—a net decrease of $82,147.00. 

Unearned Premiums.—Test checks were 
made of writings, cancellations and reinsurance 
and the net premiums in force were found to be 
correct. Due to errors in calculations the re- 
serve in this report shows a net increase of 
$15,383.60 over the amount reported by the 
company. 

Semi-monthly fractions were used to deter- 
mine the unearned premiums for both annual 
and term business. 

Unpaid Commissions.—This item represents 
the amount due agents and brokers on premiums 
in course of collection on policies effective on 
and after July 1, 1927. The liability has been 
determined by applying the average rate of 
commission paid on premiums collected during 
the first nine months of 1927. 

Bills Due and Accrued.—An examination of 
all bills paid since September 30, 1927, which 
had accrued as of that date plus certain accru- 
als not yet due indicated a liability of $7798.30. 

Unpaid Taxes.—This liability was determined 
by applying the rates as shown on the 1926 
tax bills of the various States to the business 
written in those States for the first nine months 
of 1927. 

Capital Stock—The outstanding capital 
stock was checked from the stubs of the stock 
certificate book and found to agree with the 
stock ledger. 

Surplus—As a result of this examination 
the surplus is found to be $1,017,336.77, com- 
pared with $1,058,032.96, as reported by the 





company, a decrease of $40,696.19. This de- 
crease is accounted for as follows: 
Increase Decrease 
Assets in Surplus in Surplus 
COU SIE. 5 oi nc co's sae 's\s $8 
Agents debit balances........... 26,589 
Interest accrued on bonds....... 1,795 
Salvage received on paid claims. . $11,497 
Salvage recoverable............ 10,000 
Market value of securities over 
BOOK WANNER A Kiiviic.cs sec scmes 24,315 
LIABILITIES: 
Reserves for losses: 
Scheduled claims............. 90,724 
Subsequent notices........... 8,577 
Liability claims... 2... 00. .é<s<. 113,825 
Workmen’s compensation claims 6,382 
Unearned premiums............ 15,383 
RSRINRIINNTAE. 5 55 Ss nec aarteceas > 2,098 
Beeer ye FOr CONES... oc. cae cess 12,000 
Unpaid commissions............ 6,469 
$144,918 $185,614 


Net decrease as above.......... 0,696 
Surplus reported by company.... L "Ose 039 

—————— 
Surplus as per this examination. . $1,017,335 


Gain AND Loss ExHIBIT 
An underwriting and investment exhibit coy. 
ering the period from July 1, 1924, to Septem. 
ber 30, 1927, is shown as follows: 


UNDERWRITING 


Premiums earned............ $8,248,577 
Loss from underwriting profit 


GUE 1AG8 TOI. o6's <3 a ose 22,501 
Underwriting income earned... $8,226,075 
TONER TNCULTON «3. ..6.. 5. sec eses $4,889,532 
Underwriting expenses incurred 3,997,782 


Total losses and expenses in- 


CNL oo skew esd et lewd ocarct 8,887,314 
Loss from underwriting... $661,238 
INVESTMENT 
Interest earned.............. $638,846 


Gain from sale of securities... . 602,942 


CR iis no sic ahs ree ae $1,2 
Loss from change between book 
and market values of secur- 


41,788 








SEMEN S «aston te been teens $575,033 
Loss from sale of securities... . 620 
Investment expense.......... 4,191 
Ml oc eace pre ees theie bees 579,845 
Net gain from investment..... $661,943 
RECAt ITULATION 
Gain from investments........ $661,943 
Loss from underwriting....... 661,238 
Net increase in surplus for period $704 
Surplus July 1, 1924.......... $1,016,632 
Surplus September 30, 1927. 1,017,336 
Net change in surplus as above. $704 
Analysis 
of earned 
premium 
July 1, ’24 Ratio to 
to Sept earned 
30, ’27 premium 
Losses and loss expense....... $4,889,532 59 
COMUIDIRMONS:. oo cs so sc<seenes 2,024,617 24 
Overhead expenses........... 1,973,164 23 
Misc. underwriting losses...... 22,501 
Ji | a Pee a Hee $8,909,816 108 
Loss from underwriting....... 661,238 8 
Premiums earned........ $8,248,577 100 
The following exhibit shows the ratios of 


losses incurred to premiums earned on the 
various lines of business written by the com- 
pany for the last two examination periods— 
July 1, 1921, to June 30, 1924, and July 1, 1924, 
to September 30, 1927: 





Premium Losses Ratio Ratio 

Line of Business earned incurred ’24-’27 ’21-’24 
Accident. ......... $152,622 $86,640 58.08 39.40 
MBBUNEINS 6 « o:xi0-c 5:0 bias 38,470 25,369 65.95 58.54 
TAREE, «, <6. 3:05. 0:0;'s 3,907,343 2,455,243 62.84 62.80 
‘Woskeans’ s compen- 

a ee 1,161,347 952,735 82.04 72.91 
CO ra 198,744 91,360 45.97 113.07 
Ne ee eee 704,507 117,723 16.71 120.81 
Plate glass..... 379,160 138,316 36.48 35.15 
Auto property dam- 

RET Ieee 1,115,551 705,656 63.267 
Auto collision...... 172,153 130,165 75.611 58.98 
Other property dam- 1 

age and collision . 17,526 4,850 27.681 

ORE ois:5 05056 $8,248,577 $4,889,532 59.28 66.33 


The following table shows the percentage 
which each line of business written by the com- 
pany bears to the total business for the last 
two examination periods 1921 to 1924 and 1924 
to 1927 respectively : 


July 1, 1921 to July 1, 1924 to 


: June 30, 1924 Sept 30, 1927 
Line of Business Amount Ratio Amount Ratio 
po $66,814 1.51 $187,689 2.05 
oe eee ,544 .60 53,230 58 
SS ae 2,371,752 53.60 4,244,019 46.34 

Workmen’s compen- 

0 Re 485,601 10.98 1,264,149 13.80 
AMO 66 cia 0%. 5 alee 86,338 1.95 230,467 2.52 
SME ss 6:50.65 ae aioe 246,426 5.57 848,745 9.27 
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a 
Plate glass.......- 271,632 6.14 394,190 4.30 
Burglary and theft. 246,051 5.56 447,883 4.89 
Auto property dam- 

SGEiecscrcccccee 579,639 13.10 1,247,060 13.62 
Auto collision...... 38,623 .87 221,071 2.41 
Other property dam- 

ageand collision . 5,500 -12 19,958 -22 

tals oo c02i6s2 $4,424,925 100.00 $9,158,466 100.00 
UNDERWRITING 


The company is a member of and subscriber 
to the rules of practically all the large bureaus 
and associations which promulgate rates. 


AMOUNT AT RIskK 

The company’s records do not show the 
amount at risk in such a manner as to be 
readily checked. Considerable time was re- 
quired to check the larger amounts at risk to 
see that all policies in excess of 10 per cent 
of the combined capital and surplus were prop- 
erly reduced by reinsurance or collateral de- 
posit. No risks were found where the excess 
has not been reduced to the legal limits. 


TERMINATION EvIDENCE 
About two hundred and thirty cancelled and 
expired bond files were examined to determine 
if the company had received proper evidence 
of termination of liability warranting the tak- 
ing down the unearned premium reserve. No 
cases of improper termination were found. 


REINSURANCE 


The company has one contract whereby it 
reinsures One company on auto liability poli- 
cies for excess amounts and one contract with 
a reinsurance company whereby certain lines in 
excess of stated amounts are assumed by the 
reinsuring cadmpany. It also has a_ varied 
amount of facultative reinsurance with other 
companies. 


CLAIM SETTLEMENTS 


All fidelity and surety claims are settled by 
the home office. All other policy claims aris- 
ing in territory under the supervision of the 
New York office are settled by the claim de- 
partment of that office. ° 
‘In territory not under the supervision of the 
New York office the company maintains sala- 
ried adjusters in the larger localities and em- 
ploys attorneys in smaller places on a fee 
basis who make direct adjustments subject to 
the approval of the home office. 

Large claims are subject to instructions from 
the home office. 

Claim files are kept up to date by frequent 
review both as to status and reserves and set- 
tlements are not unduly delayed. No cases of 
improper settlement were found. 


CoLLATERAL 
Collateral security deposited with the com- 
pany was checked to the company records. Cash 
collateral was verified by bank certificates and 
collateral held at branch offices was verified 
by affidavits of the managers. Collateral at 


Hartford and New York was inspected and 
counted. Allowing a value of one dollar for 
all miscellaneous paper the foliowing is a sum- 
mary of the collateral and its location: 








Home Branch 
Description office office Total 
oT eee eee $ 8,337 $ 33 $ 8,370 
Liberty bonds......... 28,100 3,450 31,550 
Other bonds and stocks . 165,924 10,006 175,930 
Mostgages. . . occ ccccs 103,850 103,850 
Certificates of deposits 
and savings bank books 145,466 145,466 
Life insurance policies. . . 3 5 
Notes receivable....... 33,651 838 34,489 
Do” er eee 2 2 
Other collateral........ 2,100 36 2,136 
| RE er ere $487,433 $14,366 $501,799 
OFFICERS 
The officers of the company are: President, 


O. R. Beckwith; vice-president, J. V. Fother- 
gill; vice-president, H. P. Iremonger; vice- 
president, G. O. Smith; secretary and comp- 
troller, J. Urmson. 


CoNncLUSION 

This report shows the company to be in 
possession of admitted assets of $5,319,811.57 
and a surplus over all liabilities of $1,017,336.77, 
which with its capital of $750,000.00, provides 
a surplus to policyholders of $1,767,336.77. 

Since the last examination by this department 
as of June 30, 1924, the company’s admitted as- 
sets have increased from $4,137,002.12 to $5,- 
319,811.57; the liabilities have increased from 
$2,370,369.59 to $3,553,474.80; and the surplus 
has increased from $1,016,632.53 to $1,017,336.77. 

As shown in exhibits heretofore set forth, 
the underwriting during the period under 
examination, reflects a loss of $661,238.81. This 
loss was offset by investment gains of $661,- 
943.05, leaving a net increase in surplus of 
$704.24. 

Adequate reserves are maintained and pol- 
icyholders and claimants are accorded fair and 
equitable treatment. 

The company’s officials and employees ren- 
dered every assistance to facilitate the work 
of examination. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Hersert C. CLARK, Examiner. 


The Occidental Indemnity Company, run- 
ning mate to the Firemens ‘Fund Insurance 
Company of San Francisco, Calif., which 
was originally formed to write insurance 
under the federal longshoremen’s and har- 
bor workers’ act, will increase the scope of 
its activities, it has been announced by 
President Levison. All casualty automobile 
lines will henceforth be written by the com- 


pany. 





R. S. Choate, secretary of the Phoenix In- 
demnity Company, New York, and manager 
of the metropolitan branch, has resigned to 
go with the American Automobile Insurance 
Company of St. Louis, Mo. Edgar C. Ar- 
nold has been chosen to head the New York 
branch in his stead. He has been manager 
of the Metropolitan claims department for 
the past two years. 





The Republic Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany of Chicago, IIl., which recently went 
under new management, is increasing its 
capital to $250,000. The company has plans 
for an extended development of new busi- 
ness. 
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RECENT COMPANY HAPPENINGS 

A. L. Kirkpatrick, who has been connected 
with the Casualty Information Clearing 
House for the past five years, has resigned 
to go with the Continental Casualty Com- 
pany of Chicago. Mr. Kirkpatrick has been 
secretary and treasurer of the Clearing 
House during his last two years of associa- 
tion with that organization. His connec- 
tion with the Continental Casualty is in the 
liability department of the home office. 





Robert J. Maloy, an examiner for many 
years in the casualty and surety division of 
the New York State Insurance Department, 
has resigned to become comptroller of the 
Equitable Casualty and Surety Company of 
New York. 





Stockholders of the Federal Surety Com- 
pany of Davenport, Iowa, have approved the 
plan of the directors to increase the capi- 
tal of the company from $1,500,000 to $3,- 
000,000. A syndicate of New York bankers 
will take over the new issue of stock and 
will name six new members for the board of 
directors. 





Herbert R. Clough has been elected vice- 
president and a director of the General Re- 
insurance Company, New York. Mr. Clough 
was prominent in insurance circles for years. 
He came to this country from England in 
1906 and had a distinguished career with 
the Etna Affiliated companies, Chubb & 
Son and finally the National Liberty Insur- 
ance Company, of which he was president. 
Ill health caused his temporary retirement 
in 1921, but during the last few years he has 
been active in reinsurance circles. 





Oliver R. Beckwith has resigned as presi- 
dent of the London & Lancashire Indemnity 
Company, Hartford, Conn. Mr. Beckwith 
became associated with the London & Lan- 
cashire in 1922 and was successively general 
counsel, vice-president and president. Mr. 
Beckwith has frankly stated that his resig- 
nation is due to a difference of opinion be- 
tween the head office at London and himself 
in regard to the company’s policy in devel- 
oping new business. An examination of the 
London & Lancashire by the New York 
Insurance Department is printed elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Mr. Beckwith’s successor is Henry W. 
Gray, who is United States manager for the 
London & Lancashire Fire and president of 
the Orient of Hartford and affiliated com- 
panies. 





The Northwest Casualty Company has 
been formed in Seattle, Wash., as a running 
mate to the Northwest Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, one of the largest fire mu- 
tuals in the country. The casualty company 
will be a stock company with $200,000 capi- 
tal and $100,000 surplus. The company will 
write accident and health, fidelity and surety, 
liability, plate glass, burglary, sprinkler and 
credit insurance. 
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TOCK *Home Philadelphia National Fire 
INSURANCE STOCKS Mien DOO, Vioocisescccccoes 635 640 Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 28 29 
All Bids and Quotations Subject to Con- McClure, Jones & cP POON 5 36'5.03 Ss & 630 640 Reliance Fire 
fi ti Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 630 640 Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 31 33 
rmation Henry G. Rolston & Co.. N.Y. ...!: 630 640 Republic Fire Pittsburg 
; . _ — Hudson Cas. Ins, Co. Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y. C.. 45 46 
The following quotations, as of May ’ McKinley fom SS 15 17 —s Ins. Co. of rod Bask (ex rights 
Y ; ; Importers an xporters cClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 15 160 
1928, are from reliable houses, and if any of Arthur Atkins & Co., N.Y.......... 104 108 Arthur Atkins & Co, N.¥.......... 150 108 
our readers are interested in stocks not appear- Curtis & Sanger,N.V.............. 104 108 St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Co. 
i i “ a McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 105 110 McKinley & Co., PE, Ad calg'a'e sates 220 230 
ing in this list, the Research Bureau of THE foie, Wood € Co om (new stock) os i a McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 220 230 
. P Morley, 282 So. ae i 36 é uyvesant 
Spectator will endeavor to supply the data: Perez F, Huff & Co, N.V.......... 3314 37 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 315 325 
Bid Offered Independence Fire Ins. Co. McClure, Jones & Co., MEAD vctcclowuse 315 325 

Alliance Fire ‘ Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 25 Sun Life 
Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... _ 86 88 Insurance Securities of New Orleans Lewis & Co., Hartford...........00- 1990 2010 

American Alliance Perez F. Huff & Co., N. Y.......... 31 32 Transportation Insurance 
Arthur Atkins & Co., ‘sdb T, 660 680 Henry G. Rolston & Co............. 31 32 Mc se Jones & Co., N. ¥........ 50 53 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y. 660 680 Insurance Co. of North America U.S.& F.G 
McKinley & Co., N. oe 640 680 Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 103 105 Curtis & , oe Ng 2 ta ale eal 450 460 
McClure, Jones & Ge; N. 660 680 McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 103 105 ou Jones & Co:, N. Y.....6..06 450 460 

American Equitable Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 103 105 . S. Fire Ins. Co. 

Henry G. Rolston & Co.,N. Y...... 70 74 Kansas City Life ‘Curtis & LS} See 490 505 

American Phenix Gustin & Bauget, No oo. occcccececs 1200 1400 McClure, Jones & GO oINs Reccccecas 490 500 
W. W. Townsend & Co.,N. Y....... 54 58 Lincoln Fire Lewis & Co., Hartford AE AO Se 490 505 

American Insurance Co. cof Newark Henry G. Rolston & Co.,N. Y.C..-. 118 122 Universal] Ins. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 36 37 Maryland Casualty Arthur Atkins 2 & Co., “a ea daisies 86 89 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, N.J........ 36 37 Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 187 190 McClure, Jones & Co, | ko: a ae 85 89 
Curtis & Sanger, Sf Re 36 37 Curtis & Sanger, a area 188 190 United States Merchants & ‘Shippers 

McClure, Jones & Co., N. ¥........- 36 37 Sine ing PS ea 187 189 Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. ..i.0cccsccess 530 540 
J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark......... 36 37 Merchants Fire Ins. Arthur Atkins & oS. aes A 530 540 
L.A. ye ath & Co., Newark...... 36 37 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 340 355 Henry G. Rolston & Co., 1, 5D ER 528 535 

Bankers & Ship Metropolitan Casualty Victory Insurance Co. 

McKinley & Sa eer 550 Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 94 98 Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 31 33 
Arthur Atkins & ME a eae 550 McClure, Jones & Co., N. ¥......... 94 98 Virginia F, & M. 

Bankers Indemnity (Newark) Milwaukee Mechanics Arthur Atkins & Co., New York..... 140 150 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, N.J........ 2514 2614 Arthur Atkins & on Se 58 60 Curtis & Sanger, N. i ge 145 155 
Henry G. Rolston & Co., N.Y...... 26 2614 McKinley & Co.,N. V.............. 57 59 Westchester Fire 
i S. Rippel & Co., Newark......... 254% 261% Henry G. Rolston % Ca; Ne Weiss. 58 60 McRidiey © Co., N.Y... .csccseess 102 104 

A. Hollander & Co., Newark...... 251% 261% Missouri State Life Curtis & Sanger, 'N. ¥e A ae is aaa 102 104 

Baltimore-American Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 91 93 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 103 105 
Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 94 96 Perez F. Huff BONES «ors, cies ood 91 94 Henry G. Rolston & ig XN. ¥. 102 104 

s Heney G. Rolston & Co., N.Y. 31 34 oe ged & Co., N. Y 234 238 

enry olston 0., . lk 134 Henry G. Rolston oh, 

‘Camden F; L. A. Hollander & Co., Newark...... 230 235 HARTFORD STOCKS 
Arthur Atkins & o ad MY: 3434 36% National Surety Aetna Casualty and Su aoe (ex rights) 

McKinley & Co., N. Y...... 35 26 Mcksaler & Co. N.Y ....06. dccsees 350 355 Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1270 1500 
Morley, Wood & =. ‘shite 35 36 Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 350 355 Lewis & Co., Te ia ese pena 1270 1500 
Curtis & Sanger, N. eee 35 36 National Union Aetna Insurance (Fire) 

McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 35 37 Curtis & Sanger, N. Y.............. 385 395 Conning & Co., Hartford........... 925 935 
L. A. Hollander & Co., Newark...... 34 35 McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 385 395 Cilrare ac Steet Ne so oo dscs cacicce 925 935 

Carolina Insurance New Amsterdam Cas. Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 925 935 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 70 74 Cartes & SONNE, Th. Wioccccccceweene 81 83 Aetna Life Ins. Co. 

McClure, Jones & SO cash ine 70 75 McKinley & S.  eae eaeees 81 83 Conning & Co., Hartford........... 1005 1020 

City of New York Ins. Co. New Brunswick tea. Co. Lewis & Co,, Hartford.............. 1005 1020 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 700 715 Morley, Wood a en IN. Yi Cocscécs 73 75 Curtis and Sanger, N. Y..........4. 1005 1020 
McClure, Jones & “eae _ 3 ae 700 715 New Jersey Ins. Automobile Insurance 

Commercial Cas. Ins. Co. J. S. Rippel & Co., oi aS 72 75 Conning & Co., Hartford........... 455 465 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y..........-. ee 62 64 Curtis & Sanger, N. Y.............5 72 75 Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 455 465 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J........ 62 64 McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y...... .. 72 76 Conn. General Life 
J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark......... 621% 63% New York Casualty Co. Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1950 

Constitution Ind. Ins. Co. McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 142 147 Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 1955 
Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 37 40 McKinley & Co., N.Y.............5 142 148 Hartford Fire 

Eagle Fire (Newark) Niagara Fire Conning & Co., Hartford............ 915 925 
J. S. Rippel & od eee 97 101 McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 158 163 Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 915 925 

Fidelity and {Casual It North River Ins. Co. Curtis and Sanger, Dore sev nceoatdes 915 925 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 205 210 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. VY 370 af Hartford Steam Boiler 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y.......++-++ 205 210 Go pa. oe ee ee 370 vs Conning & Co., Hartford............ 840 
Lewis & Co., Hartford..... tt eeeeee 205 210 Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 360 375 Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 845 

fire Association of Philadelphia . Public Fire (Newark) National Fire 
Morley, Wood &Co., —_ dvsccecee 79 81 J. S. Ripple & Co., Newark......... 31 32 Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1260 1300 
McClure, Jones & Co., gk ee 79 81 

Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark (ex. 

Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J........ 57 5734 
McClure, Jones & Co., ee 57 58 
Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y....... 5714 58 A E 
. S. Rippel & Co., Newark.......... 57 58 
A. Hollander & Co. Newark... ... B7%—Ss«BS We recommend 
Franklin ey —- a ig a < 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, N.J......... 20 21 . re m C | b N. tl L f 
Franklin Fire ‘ . *Missouri State Life Ins. Co. olumpDIan Nati. Lire 
Curtis & Sanger, ag Y.. page erect 385 400 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 385 ’ BT. e ° 
McClure, Jones & Co. a . Re 385 400 Lincoln Fire N E | d F 
Glens Falls ew ng al Ire 
Curtis & Sanger, N. A anew 61 63 e . . 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 61 64 S f ld F 
ok . Co., Hartford.............. 61 64 Commonwealth Casualty pring 1€ Ire 
obe & Rutgers 
ee eS See eer 2825 2875 7 2 - 
McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y....... e+ 2829 2889 Firemens of Newark Providence-Washington 
Tene & Co, Martiord. .........5.cccee 2825 2875 
Arthur Atkins & te ae | Ae 2825 2875 and all other 
Great American Ins. Co. * ° 
Lewis & Co., rege Me ne sae perere 5914 60% Special reports on request 
Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 5916 6014 N E | d | 
McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 59 61 ® A. HOLLANDER & co. ew ng all nsurance 
Curtis & Sanger, x. _ eRe eae 59 60 s 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N.Y.......... 58% 60 stesent Securitics S k 
Guardian Fire Assn. Corp. oe stock) Inve toc $ 
Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y....... 123 127 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Hanover Fire (new stock) 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 93 96 20-24 Branford Place CH AS A D AY & CO 
Curtis & Senex. ro b rai ile ta boiiie ian cte 93 96 = e@ ° 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 93 97 
Halifax Fire ta te Newark, N. J. Incorporated 
Morley, Wi & Co., Phila. ras 79 81 
Perez F. Huff & Co., N.Y.......... 79 82 Phones, Mulberry 4850-1 Sears Bldg., Boston 
Harmonia Ins. Co. 
Asthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 70 74 
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Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 1260 1300 
Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y....... 1275 1375 
Phoenix Insurance 
Conning & Co., Hartford............ 895 905 
Lewis & Co., HAStlond. 6... soe cccees 895 905 
Curtis & Samet, Th, Wie ccccsceceses 895 905 
Travelers Insurance 
Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1980 2000 
Lewis & Co., Meru, ccciccvccicesnc 1980 2000 
Curtis & Sanger. N.Y... .iccccceces 1980 2000 
NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 
American Investment Securities Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 16 18 
Boston Casualty 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 15 25 
Boston Insurance 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 1075 1110 
Lewis & Co., Hartford..........000- 1075 1115 
Capitol Fire Ins. Co. 
has. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston: 
Er crecevaacddccieeseds 95 
COMIN rio o6 0504 00% vedceeeee 285 ° 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. ° 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 370 385 


Mass. Bond & Ins. Co. (new) 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 525 545 
Mass. Title Ins., Pfd. 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 25 35 
New England Fire — 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 60 63 
New Hampshire Fire 

Chas, A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 535 575 
Old Colony Insurance 

Chas, A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 275 
Providence- Washington 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 800 825 

Melia, Dover & Con. Me cisessss 810 825 
Springfield Fire and Marine (new) 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 220 235 
United Life and Accident Ins. Co. 

Chas, A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 33 38 


‘ 


INSURANCE DAY COM= 
MITTEE CHOSEN 





Federation Picks Leaders to Further 
Movement 





FRANK M. CHANDLER IS CHAIRMAN 





Prominent Executives and Field Men from 
All Lines Are Included 


Through its president, Frank T. B. Martin, 
the Insurance Federation of America, Inc., 
sends out the following list of nationally 
famous leaders in the insurance world as mem- 
bers of its “Insurance Day Committee which 
will co-operate with Frank M. Chandler, chair- 
man of the committee and originator of the 
Insurance Day idea, in all that pertains to the 
furtherance of Insurance Day plans wherever 
under consideration: 


Claris Adams, St. Louis, E. J. Bullard, De- 
troit; Charles H. Burras, Chicago; James L. 
Case, Norwich, Conn.; William S. Diggs, Pitts- 
burgh; J. R. Dumont, Lincoln, Neb.; C. D 
Lasher, Indianapolis; Bert E. Mitchner, Hutch- 
inson, Kan.; E. A.- Piepenbrink, Milwaukee, 
and Thomas Watters, Jr., Des Moines. 

Claris Adams: is the manager-counsel of the 
American Life Convention. 

E. J. Bullard is chairman of the board of 
directors of the Modern Woodmen of Amer- 
ica and one of the leading men in the fraternal 
insurance world. 

Charles H. Burvras, president of Joyce and 
Company, Chicago, is one of the leading cas- 
ualty and surety agents in Chicago and a man 
prominently known in casualty and surety circles 
far and wide. He is a former president of the 
Insurance Federation of Illinois and at present 
is serving his second term as president of the 


National Association of Casualty and Surety 


Agents. 

James L. Case, ex-president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, is one of 
Connecticut’s most prominent agents. He was 
the first general chairman of Connecticut In- 
surance Day. 

William S. Diggs, former president of the 
Insurance Federation of America, is one of 
the founders of the national Federation. He is 
president of the Insurance Federation of Penn- 
sylvania. ‘i 

J. R. Dumont, Commissioner of Insurance of 
Nebraska, has made a fine record, not only in 
his home State, but at the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ conventions, where he has taken 
a prominent part. 

C. D. Lasher ranks as the dean of insurance 
field men in Indiana. He has been one of the 
prime movers in the Insurance Federation and 
Insurance Day.movement in his State. Recently 
he was elected a director of the Fire Under- 
writers Association of the Northwest. 

Bert E. Mitchner is vice-president of the 
Kansas Association of Insurance Agents. He 
is chairman of the Kansas Insurance Day Com- 
mittee. 

E. A. Piepenbrink is vice-president of the 
Wisconsin Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany and is a past president of the Insurance 
Federation of Wisconsin. 

Thomas Watters, Jr., is a member of one 
of the leading law firms of Iowa and is partic- 
ularly interested in the activities of life insur- 
ance companies. 
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Canadian Commerce Insurance Company 

Toronto, Can., May 4.—A bill to incor- 
porate the Canadian Commerce Insurance Com- 
pany is going through Parliament, having been 
passed by the Senate on April 19. Norman S. 
Jones, of Hamilton, Ont., who was formerly 
chief agent for Canada for the Northwestern 
Mutual Fire Association, is one of the appli- 
cants. The others are: B. C. Prowse, senator, 
Charlottetown, P. E. I.; Norman Perkins, in- 
surance underwriter, of Harboro, England; J. 
A. Banfield, merchant, Winnipeg, Man.; and 
J. E. Macfarlane, exporter, Toronto. 

The capital stock is $1,000,000, of which 
$100,000 must be subscribed before a general 
meeting of shareholders for the election of 
directors can be held; and before business can 
be commenced, there must be $250,000 sub- 
scribed and $100,000 paid. Further capital must 
be raised before additional lines can be written, 
and there is also a clause required that a sur- 
plus of $75,000 be provided in five years’ time. 

The company is empowered to write the fol- 
lowing lines: fire, automobile, plate glass, credit, 
sprinkler leakage, guarantee, bond, burglary, 
accident, sickness, explosion and tornado. The 
head office is to be in Hamilton, Ont. 


J. R. McKinney has resigned as Pacific 
Coast manager for the Standard Accident 
Insurance Company of Detroit, Mich. He 
has been succeeded by L. R. Travis, who has 
been associate manager of the San Fran- 
cisco office for the past five years. Mr. Mc- 
Kinney plans to re-enter personal produc- 
tion after a lengthy vacation. 








CLINTON GILBERT 


Will Buy or Sell 





2 WALL STREET 











Aetna Fire Insurance Co. 
Firemens Insurance Co. 
Great American Insurance Co. 
‘Hudson Casualty Co. 
National Casualty Co. 
Missouri State Life 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 





Inquiries Invited 


CLINTON GILBERT 

















NEW YORK 


Telephones: Rector 4845 and 8720 
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Actions Against the Insurer Direct Under Auto Liability Contracts 


One of the most interesting and yet perplex- 
ing points of law in connection with automobile 
liability insurance policies is the rights of the 
third party claimants to sue the insurance com- 
panies directly for damages sustained by the 
third party claimant due to the negligent opera- 
tion of automobiles by assureds. Formerly the 
general rule of law under standard policy forms 
was that third party claimants had no right to 
proceed against the insurance company if the 
negligent assured was insolvent. As this did 
not seem to correctly represent the true spirit of 
such insurance contracts and due to a mere cir- 
cumstance of position, worked an injustice to the 
injured party, the State of New York put into 
effect a law on January 1, 1918, whereby no 
such policy, indemnifying persons against loss 
or damage caused by the negligent operation of 
automobiles, should be issued to any person in 
New York, by any company licensed in New 
York, unless such policy should contain the fol- 
lowing provisions: “Insolvency on bankruptcy 
of the person insured shall not release the in- 
surance carrier from the payment of damages 
for injuries sustained or loss occasioned during 
the life of such policy, and stating that in case 
execution against the insured is returned unsat- 
ised in an action brought by the insured, or 
his or her personal representative in case death 
results from the accident, because of such in- 
solvency or bankruptcy, that then an action 
may be maintained by the injured person, or 
his or her personal representative, against such 
corporation under terms of the policy for the 
amount of judgment in the said action not ex- 
ceeding the amount of the policy.” (Laws 
New York, 1918, chapter 182.) 


It is well defined today in New York State 
that the injured claimant can only proceed di- 
rectly against the insurance company, or in 
other words, can only make the company itself 
a defendant in an action, where the claimant 
has sued the assured, obtained a judgment 
against him and such judgment had been re- 
turned unsatisfied after execution has been duly 
issued. The idea originated in New York has 
been copied by many sister States and incor- 
porated in standard policies issued therein. 


In the recent case of New York Indemnity 
Company et al. vs. Ewen, 298 South Western 
Reporter 182, the Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky was called to pass upon the question as to 
whether or not the third party claimant, sueing 
in an action at law for injuries sustained due 
to the negligent operation of the motor vehicle, 
could join as a party defendant with the negli- 
gent assureds, the insurance company which had 
issued the policy covering said assureds for such 
liability. 

The policy in that case contained the follow- 


ing provision: “The insolvency or bankruptcy 


of the assured shall not relieve the company 
from the payment of the indemnity provided by 
the policy but shall entitle the claimant to main- 
tain an action against the company for the re- 
covery of such indemnity.” The Court of Ap- 
peals of Kentucky held that this provision when 
read in the light of the other provisions, in the 
policy, which guaranteed to the insured in- 
demnity against loss from liability imposed by 
law, guaranteed a defense in the name of the 
insured in automobile negligence cases, and 
guaranteed the assured the payment of all costs 
and judgments not exceeding the amount of the 
policy limit, this carrying into effect the aims 
of the New York Law, which was responSible 
for the insertions in these policies of provisions 
similar to the provision above referred to. The 
court further held that the claimant could not 
join the company as a party defendant until 
after judgment had been obtained against the 
assureds themselves and such judgment had been 
returned unsatisfied. This was in view of the 
fact that the assureds in this particular case 
were insolvent at the time of the accident and 
the sum total of their property was insufficient 
to satisfy and discharge their legal liabilities. 
The court was of the opinion that there was “no 
direct cause of action against the insurance com- 
pany until she had obtained a judgment against 
the assured and established the latter’s insol- 
vency or bankruptcy by having an execution 
issued on such judgment and a return of ‘no 
property found’ made on such execution.” 

Still another twist to the idea of sueing the 
company directly is provided in the case of 
Riding vs. Travelers Insurance Company, 138 
Atlantic Reporter 186, which was decided by 
the Supreme Court of Rhode Island. In that 
case it appears that the third party claimant be- 
ing unable to effect personal service of a sum- 
mons upon one Handelman, the sheriff charged 
with the service of the writ in that action hav- 
ing returned the writ “non est inventus,” sued 
the Travelers, Insurance Company directly under 
Section 7, Chapter 258, General Laws 1923, 
State of Rhode Island, which provided: “Every 
policy hereafter written insuring against liabil- 
ity for property damage or personal injuries 
other than the payment of com- 
pensation under chapter 92 of the General 
Laws, shall contain provisions to the effect 
that the insurer shall be directly liable to 
the injured party and, in the event of his death, 
to the party entitled to sue therefor to pay him 
the amount of damages for which such insured 
is liable. Such injured party, or in the event 
of his death, the party entitled to sue therefore, 
in his suit against the insured shall not join the 
insurer as a defendant. If. however, the officer 
serving any process against the insured shall 
return such process ‘non est inventus’ the said 
injured party and in the event of his death, the 


or both 


30 


party entitled to sue therefore may proceed qj. 
rectly against the insurer.” 


The company filed a special plea stating there. 
in that the policy of insurance was not issued in 
Rhode Island nor written or issued subject to 
the provisions of Section 7, Chapter 258, and con. 
tained no provision that the defendant company 
should be directly liable to the injured party 
and that Handelman at the time of the issuance 
of the policy and accident was a resident and 
citizen of the State of New York. 


The plaintiff contended in this case that Sec- 
tion 7, Chapter 258, applied to the policy issued 
without the State of Rhode Island as soon as 
Handelman drove his automobile within the 
State of Rhode Island, and that for personal 
injuries resulting to others by reason of the 
operation by Handelman of the automobile 
named in the policy, the injured person might 
proceed directly against the defendant insurance 
company upon the terms of said Section 7, 
Chapter 258. This contention of the Supreme 
Court of Rhode Island held to be unsound and 
founded upon a misinterpretation of that court’s 
decision in the case of Codeer vs. Travelers In- 
surance Company reported at. 48 Rhode Island 
152, 136 A 305. 


The plaintiff contended that, although in the 
Codeer case, it was held that the claimant could 
not proceed directly against the company, there 
was a distinction as far as this case was con- 
cerned, because in the Codeer case the accident 
happened without the State, while in this case 
the accident happened within the State. 


In holding that the company ‘could not be 
sued directly, the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island said in part: “In the Codeer case, as in 
these cases, the vital consideration is the legal 
obligation of the defendant under the contract 
of insurance which it made with the insured. 
Unless so provided in the policy, it seems almost 
needless to declare that defendant’s obligation 
under the policy was not variable nor dependent 
upon the jurisdiction in which the assured drove 
his automobile., The ground of the decision in 
the Codeer case was that the provisions of Sec- 
tion 7 applied solely to contracts of insurance 
written and issued in this State and further if 
such had been the intent of the General Assem- 
bly, it is not within its constitution or power to 
give extra territorial forces to its statutes and 
thus effect policies of insurance issued in Mass- 
achusetts or in any other jyrisdiction outside of 
Rhode Island. 

“The demurrer admits the truth of the alle- 
gations and the plea that the policy of insurance 
in question here was issued without the State 
and not written or issued “subject to the pro- 
visions of said section 7. This case is ruled by 
the determination in Codeer vs. Travelers In- 
surance Company, supra.” 
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American Re-Insurance Co. 


of Pennsylvania 


67 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 


Assets - - - - $5,295,365.27 
Capital and Surplus - - 2,093,903.92 
Voluntary Catastrophe Reserve 500,000.00 
Reserves - - - - 2,701,461.35 


RE-INSURANCE ONLY 
CASUALTY LINES 


Competing with no direct-writing Insurance Company 





Qualified before U. S. Treasury and Licensed by Principal States 
Financially Strong Conservatively Managed Liberal Contracts 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 











THE AETNA FIRE GROUP 




















































































































THREE GREAT COMPANIES PROVIDING STRONG AND DEPENDABLE 
INSURANCE IN FIRE AND ALLIED LINES AND SURETY PROTECTION 

















OVER 30 YEARS OF INSURANCE SERVICE 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE : : BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


The most liberal Ordinary Policies from age 10 to 
age 60. Insurance on men and women. Many 
unique policies; liberal Annuity contracts; sub- 
standard service to our full-time agents. 

Industrial Insurance from birth to age 65. 


THE ONLY NON-PARTICIPATING COMPANY IN THE HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE TO PAY VOLUNTARY DIVI- 
DENDS ON NON-PARTICIPATING ORDINARY POLICIES 


ASSETS OVER $7,000,000 
INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER $83,000,000 








Agency ownership of renewals guaranteed | 


Territory: District of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, \ 
Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Maryland, Minnesota, il 
Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. : 
| 
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CENTRAL WEST CASUALTY COMPANY 
DETROIT i 
Surplus to Policyholders December 31st, 1927 








$1,501,156.30 


























Eastern Department 
100 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 


Executive Offices 
UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 
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ly Premium plan. 


Our Agents Have 


A Wider Field— 


An Increased Opportunity Because We Have 


Age Limits from 0 to 60. 


Policies for substantial amounts (up to $5,000) for Children on a variety 
of Life and Endowment plans, thus enabling parents to buy all of the 
Family’s insurance on the Ordinary, i. e. Annual, Semi-Annual or Quarter- 


Participating and Non-Participating Policies. 
Same Rates for Males and Females. 
Double Indemnity and Monthly Disability Income features for 
Males and Females alike. 







B. R. NUESKE, President 








The Company has its Home Office in its own building at 166 W. Jackson Blvd. running through 


Standard and Substandard Risk Contracts, i. e. less work for nothing. 


We have openings in Ala., Ark., Dela., D. C., Fla., Ga., Ill., la., 
Kans., Md., Mich., Minn., N. M., Okla., S. D., W. Va. 


THE OLD COLONY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Quincy and Wells Street, right in the heart of Chicago’s Financial District. 
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Throw Away the 
Old-Fashioned Card Index 


Life Insurance agents are 
too busy, too energetic, 
longer to put up with old- 
fashioned card index sys- 
tems for keeping track of 
their policyholders. No 
agent who is careful of his 
own interests can afford to 
be without the Life Insur- 
ance Register. 


Here is the kind of a Life 
Insurance register that you 
have always wished for but 
never could find! All the 
information needed to 
analyze your client's life 
insurance, to answer his 
every question, can be se- 
cured in a moment. 


It is easy too, to keep tab of 


the Birthday dates of your 
policyholders. 


The last word in life insur- 
ance records—at the lowest 
price! That is what we 
offer you, for the Life In- 
surance Register is priced 
at $7.25. Think of it—a 
loose - leaf, well - bound, 
stamped - in - gold, post 
binder, sheets for 450 ac- 
counts and the greatest 
system ever devised for 
keeping a real record of 
your life insurance busi- 
ness—for $7.25. You must 
see this Record to appre- 
ciate it—that'’s why we are 
putting this opportunity 
before you. Use the coupon 
NOW! 


Accurate Loose-Leaf Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Accurate Loose-Leaf Co., 81 Nassau Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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You may send me literature describing the Life Insur- 
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Another Forward Step 


COMPLETELY REVISED POLICY FORMS 


NEW OWNERSHIP, BENEFICIARY 
AND ASSIGNMENT PROVISIONS 


leave no doubt of the rights of the various parties 
who may have an interest in the policy. 


A PLAIN ENGLISH POLICY 


that will particularly appeal to the conscientious life 


underwriter. 





Also a new LOW COST 


PREFERRED RISK POLICY 





Write for information 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


111 N. Broad Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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Some Don’ts of Life 


ON’T undertake to carry yourself 
D the worries which life insurance 

will carry for you. An_ un- 
troubled mind and a clear head are vital 
to the success of any man. 

Don’t say “‘I have no need for life in- 
surance.” Others have said the same and 
their estates have had to pay the price. 
There are in this country 115 million per- 
sons who pay no income tax at all. There 
are 10 million women working for wages. 
A lot of them are the widows or daughters 
of men who had “‘had no need for life in- 
surance.” 

Don’t say that “Life insurance is an ex- 
pense.” It is mot an expense. It is a 
business and a family asset. It is credit 
assurance. It is money in the bank for your- 
self if you live and for your wife and chil- 
dren after you are gone. 

Don’t say “I can’t afford it.” That 
would be childish. You “‘afford’’ a wife 
and children and you have simply got to 
afford some assurance for them in their day 
of trial. Haven't you noticed that the Good 
Lord always helps the fellow who is hon- 
estly doing the very best he can? 


Don’t say “I'll think it over.”” A lot of 
things can happen while you are thinking it 
over. Last year 111,000 persons died 
within a year after getting their insurance, 
some of them within a few days. Many 
times that number either died or lost their 
health while they were “thinking it over.” 

Don’t say ‘Come around next week.” 
That would be both to tempt and defy fate. 
Such delays and excuses settle nothing. 
They only deceive. ‘They become a habit. 
When next week comes it is the sama 
Excuses lull us to sleep in the arms of our 
good intentions. Only action will pull us 
out of our troubles. 

Don’t say “I want to get everything else 
out of the way first.”” That time will never 
come. We never get everything out of the 
way. Our obligations do not diminish,— 
they multiply. 





By Wiiuiam T. NAsH 


Don’t say “I cannot see my way clear 
to make the deposits year after year.’’ No- 
body can. Neither can we see our way 
clear to support a family year after year, 
yet that doesn’t keep us from marrying. If 
we waited for guarantees in this world we 
never would do anything. 

Don’t say “My wife objects.” 
ber it is your widow whom you are seeking 
to protect. Do you think she would object? 
Did ever you know of a widow who objected 
to support for herself and children? Don't 
forget that you are the family’s protector,— 
that the responsibility is yours not your wife’s. 

Don’t wait until something happens and 
you no longer are able to get life insurance. 
It can do you no good then. 

Don’t think you can get insurance at any 
time. Many others had thought so until 
they tried it. Get insurance while in good 
health and when you may think you do not 
need it. That is the only time insurance can 
be had. 

Don’t drop a policy in one company to 
take a new policy in another company. The 
chances are you would be the loser. No 
company would recommend this. 


Remem- 


Don’t drop a policy for any cause,—- 
not even for a day. A reinstatement 
examination by the doctor may disclose some 
hidden physical ailment of which you were 
not aware; and then when it is most needed, 
your insurance would be gone. 

Don’t forget that life insurance is the 
safest investment known. 

Don’t forget that life insurance is for the 
benefit of the insured himself as well as for 
the benefit.of the insured’s dependents. The 
companies pay more money to living policy- 
holders than to the families of the dead. It 
is business protection, old age protection and 
family protection combined. 

Don’t forget that a young man can have 
no safer investment nor better recommenda- 
tion than his insurance. Life insurance has 


started many a young man on the road to 
success and without which to-day he is at 


33 


a great disadvantage. The big positions 
are not open to those who have not sufficient 
foresight or concern for the future to save 
and to anticipate and provide for their ob- 
ligations. 

Don’t forget that life insurance is as 
good and often quite as necessary an in- 
vestment for a woman as it is for a man. 
Employed women and women having chil- 
dren or others to support take life insurance 
the same as men do and for the same rea- 
sons. 

Don’t forget that life insurance will do 
for you the things which you are most 
anxious to do and which you cannot do for 
And there is nothing that can 
There is no substitute. It 


yourself. 
take its place. 


is unique. 

Don’t criticize the agent if he is enthu- 
siastic or even persistent. You would be 
so if you were in his place. Through his ef- 


forts creditors are paid and estates saved. 
He carries the check to the widow. He sees 
the mortgage lifted, the children sent to 
school and the family kept together. And he 
sees the other side, where debts remain unpaid 
and mothers and their children are left to shift 
for themselves; where men_ thoughtlessly 
drop their policies or lose their opportunity 
by thinking it over until it is too late, and 
pass out of the picture with only their good 
intentions to leave. Surprisingly few men, 
after their debts are paid, have anything left 
for their families; and no one knows this 
quite so well as the life insurance man. Is 
it any wonder that he is enthusiastic? Of 
course not! 

Don’t forget that life insurance steps im: 
when you step out; that it takes your 
place in supplying the necessities of life for 
those dependent upon you; and that it is 
the only known means by which your life’s 
plans, although cut short by death, may be 
realized and converted into cash for the 
benefit of those you had loved and lived 
for. And it is all so simple if attended to 
in time. 
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The Suicide Record for 1927 
(Continued from page 11) 
with 1921, there were 91 suicides, while during 
the five years ending with 1926, there were 102. 
Of the total number of suicides since 1916, 131 
were males and 68 females. On the basis of 
the average population in institutions for the in- 
sane in New York State, the suicide rate was 
practically the same for the two five-year pe- 
riods, or 53 per 100,000 of population. This 
rate, of course, must not be compared with the 
average rate for all ages as previously given 
for American cities of the registration area. 
Through the kindness of the Secretary of the 
Board of Control of Lunacy and Mental Defec- 


TABLE III.—SUICIDE JN 19 AMERICAN CITIES, 
1927 


Rate per 
Population Suicides 100,000 
Ce en ae 33 13.3 
Bethlehem, Penna............ F 9 13.6 
Chester, Penna.............. 72,300 5 6.9 
LT See 68, 5 7.3 
Fitchburg, Mass............. 44,700 5 11.2 
Highland Park, Mich......... 81,700 8 9.8 
ee as 20,016 1 5.0 
McKeesport, Penna.......... 49,900 8 16.0 
= ee 140,000 29 20.7 
ON eee 219,000 34 15.5 
Pawtucket, R.I............. 72,100 8 a3 .2 
Pittsfield, Masé.............. 49,100 3 6.1 
OL eee 65,300 5 7.7 
Scranton, Penna.......... are 143,900 14 9.7 
Sioux City, Iowa............. 79,000 17 21.5 
Se a ee 103,400 18 17.4 
re 96,100 9 9.4 
Wilmington, Del............. 126,400 13 10.3 


1,746,416 224 12.8 


tives of England and Wales, I have been fur- 
nished with the corresponding returns for sui- 
cides in British institutions for the insane. The 
suicide rate for the five years ending with 1921 
was 45 per 100,000, while for the five-year pe- 
riod ending with 1926 it was 43. The rates 
are, therefore, somewhat lower than our own, 
possibly suggestive of a better degree of pre- 
caution against violence on the part of the in- 
mates. The figures for both areas, however, 
suggest a strong suicidal propensity on the 
part of the mentally deranged, which cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. 

In all of my former annual reviews, I have 
avoided the question of attempts at suicide, for 
which for this country, statistics are difficult 
to secure and as a rule of doubtful value. The 
chief of police of Chicago, however, has fur- 
nished me with the following interesting re- 
turns for the six years ending with 1926. Dur- 
ing this period, there had been 3947 attempts 
at suicide and 2609 successful suicides, a total 
of 6556. In proportion to the total suicide 
cases the percentage of successful cases was, 
therefore, about 40 per cent, which may be ap- 
plied to the estimated number of about 16,000 
suicides in this country, suggestive of 40,000 
cases contemplating suicide during the year. 
How far the figures for Chicago apply for the 
whole country is, of course, a matter of con- 
jecture, but they may safely be assumed to un- 
derstate the facts in that many attempts at 
suicide do not come to the attention of the po- 
lice. In England and Wales, attempt at sui- 
cide is an indictable offense. During 1924 there 
were 1649 such cases known to the police. Pro- 
cedure was taken against 596 of these, of which 
378 were males and 287 were females. The 
number discharged was 506, indicating that this 
violation of the law involves no punishment in 
a large majority of cases. The annual aver- 


ages since 1899 to the end of 1924 have been 
as follows: 
RECORDED SUICIDE ATTEMPTS IN ENGLAND 


AND WALES, 1899-1924 


(Average Annual Number)—Rates Per 100,000 


Year umber Rate 
BSP IPOS sibs slob eo Wiesiiess aS s.0% 2,124 6.51 
Se ee ee ee 2,489 7.25 
a eg Se he earn 2,399 6.63 
BOE ethane salen tmsasom 1,213 3.16 
US to | ere eee ee 1,585 4.15 


This table may be read in comparisen with 
the annual suicide death rates for England and 
Wales for 1916-1926, which per 100,000 of popu- 
lation have been as follows: 


SUICIDE RATE OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 
1916-26—PER 100,000 


Males Females Total 
RUD oc acoso se aneiee= (aee 4.1 7.03 
EE ie ee 9.7 3.8 6.04 
POEs 6000 5 26 seweus Rik 4.7 7.05 
TOUS 6 kins cer tesvess 13.6 5.1 8.8 
NOLO. iw on'2eed oeeee 13.4 5.1 9.0 
TEL 6 <:560-0 Ragee ee 15.3 5.0 9.9 
NEE kesh oenearese 16.6 5.4 10.0 
PED aic:0 wars 065s ais 15.7 5.3 10.3 
LOPS inn speveweates 14.2 5.4 9.6 
a TS ae io.s 6.1 10.5 
TOG iidcnws 4h eon. 16.6 6.6 11.4 


These and other statistics fairly reflect the 
suicidal trend in English speaking countries 
during recent years. For Continental European 
countries, the rates are usually higher than for 
Great Britain and the United States. While the 
tendency has been slightly upward, it is not 
pronounced. For Germany, for example, the 
rate for 1924 was 3.5 per 10,000 for males, 
1.2 for females, and 2.3 for both sexes com- 
bined. For 1925 the rate was 3.5 for males, 
1.3 for females and 2.5 for both sexes. In 
actual numbers, there were 13,307 suicides in 
1922, 13,149 in 1923, 14,338 in 1924, and 15,273 
in 1925. The respective death rates were 2.2 














Full Coverage 
For $1.00 a Month 


Our.Big Dollar Policy gives full cover- 
age from day policy is issued, at flat 
rate of $1.00 a month at all ages. It 
includes Double and Triple Indemnity 
benefits and carries liberal non-forfeiture 
values in the form of paid-up or extended 
insurance, together with generous old age 
cash surrender values. Issued to risks 
from age one day old and up. 


This is the easiest selling life insurance 

offered anywhere, and affords exceptional 

pportunities for wide-awake agents. 
Write for territory to 
Agency Superintendent 


Illinois Bankers Life Association 


Monmouth, Illinois 
































Stephen M. Babbit 


President 


KANSAS 
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and 2.1 for 1922 and 1923, against 2.3 and 25 
for 1924 and 1925. 

There is no very recent entirely satisfactory 
treatise on suicide useful for practical purposes. 
An interesting volume has been issued during the 
present year on the Suicide Problem of the 
United States by Dr. Adolph Dominic Frenay 
which can be consulted to good advantage, but 
it falls far short of the more exhaustive dis- 
cussion in German by Dr. Gerhard Fullkrug, 
director of the Central Committee of the In- 
ternational Mission of the German Evangelical 
Church issued in 1919. In this book the author 
reflects upon the most important phases of the 





Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$4,696,313.08 on Deposit with the 
Indiana Insurance Department 


$688,815.00 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders 


$45,000,000.00 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW RATES; 
D SABILITY CLAUSE, DOUBLE INDEM« 
NITY PROVISION, MONTHLY INCOME, 
GUARANTEED SETTLEMENTS, 


Insurance in Force 


TERRITORY OPEN IN’ 
INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE, TRXAS, IOWA 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character and 
ability. Address the Company. 
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—iee TABLE II.—SUICIDE_IN 143 ee at CITIES suicide problem in the light of an extended per- 
I 1927 P 8 P 
Rate per Rate per sonal experience with would-be suicides or the 
Population Suicides 100,000 sagt Suicides 100,000 . . : 
Akron, Oi, i seans htt oye. APR er men ee 225,000 a2 14 2 sare 760 24 10.5 study of = veel That is — B gsc 1S 
Albany, N. Y.....--- wiaretbieitie 4 Sisleurenis wee @aitheaees ; : 11 9. most wanted. tatisti as such will never 
Allentown, Penna...... ey te aE RENE oe Bopnatiae 94,600 20 (21.1 97,000 18 13:4 sca ; dP 
Altoona, eos ORES 4 the SOP Re ARES 5 saaee 67,000 ee 67,800 19 13.7+ answer most of the questions which arise in 
Atlantic City, N. J.....- Fe Sabato ooo eevee AOE als awe 53, 5. x 29. : 3 ° : 
Augusta, Ga. ccna : 35,700 5 9.0 36,200 18 32.04 connection with self-destruction. The various 
miinore, | Md... ye _ i ae 130 eta organizations which have been established for 
omne, N. Joc cccrcececeresereseccccsessrssecece 7 2. a ; . Ser 
aay, ( Calif. gigi teesererse $7,800 z 10.3 99,400 8 11.5+ the purpose of preventing suicides have always 
Binghamton, 2, 10 «18. ,900 12 16.2+ : 
Birmingham, ae Alaa ag get em aie SNR 211,000 34 16.1 217,500 39 17.9+ languished for adequate support. The Save-A- 
Boston, Mass..... é 105s 18. 93,100 104 13.1 Life L h : e ith offices 
BI TIL 2 9.4 he sa Cacns Sais cashed soot es 152,500 20 «13.1 153,900 19 12.3 en Pee of the United States, with o 
Brockton, Mess ee oe ay Poca aipaaeis 2 os 5 7.7 9 oorat3" g.1 in New York (5 East 12th street) in charge 
Mg NPA Secs oc ssiac dee een toca ne lemieo Ns 240,000 216 9. ,274,400 4 861. . : 
Bullalo, N. Yon.eeeesecceeteeceeeecesesesteceess 544/000 8114.9 550,000 69 12-5 Dr. Warren is one of the outstanding efforts 
ATR ESIC SIS i ir apm pe 122,000 11 , 123, 19 15. is kind. i . 
ee ee ee ees 131,000 14 10.7 133,100 19 15-3¢ of this kind. It deals with about one thou 
Canton, Ohio. . La ERO ES I Se RTE NT et 110,000 14 12.7 113,300 16 14.1+ sand suicide cases a year and unqustieonably 
R irre eo oS Aare tan ou 5 fede ee es tite 52,100 . 54, : Sa ‘ ° 
Gtareston, fe 74.100 °° 34 75000 = STL has been effective in saving many lives. 
pg REAM oy canard 6 Deals De Sycole dea ee radars 48,200 4 7 49,000 6.1 4 ; in- 
Mean Il. ...-+-.+ 3,048:000 493 16.2 3,102,800 491 15.8 _Dr. Fullkrug gives three fundamental prin 
Gacinnati, cue 411,000 84° 20.4 412,200 79 19.2 ciples of dealing with would-be suicides under 
hietea. Wms as 5 r ee . P 
Cau ee en ee 960,000 = 46183 Sr'a00 «= 48—s«314_—sSuch conditions. First, there must be uncondi- 
TIS a Ce ie SS aE Ss eo 22,623 6 26.5 22,684 S$ 23 ; : : i 
Dembenictcnss Magic icc « calcio ics cXtsidic, deine te Norse eee 58,500 3 5.1 58,700 7 11.9+ tional confidence ~— the relations of the advisor 
NSAS Dallas, — Se Wiser sted wae bis itoese ae a 203,000 51s 25.1 211,600 | a to the person in distress. Second, there must 
“TL Rt ENS AON Tad Mie ire ii 3 COG 3 52,465 ‘ DOP REE : 
ee ee ae BH BAS BY AE ea rational inquiry into the circumstances pre 
——— MACs ose Oks oe wisi oes Se aoae she eae. 285,000 25.6 289,800 5 25. : : = ost i 
TR Gosh axe sedcccucoventuets anes ek 146,000 21 «(14.4 148,900 230 «15.4+ disposing to suicide, followed by : sound advice 
3 and 2% Detroit, Mich Pe Sacra ere TRY Ae OE TL ee PONT aaa ee 1,290,000 194 15.0 ere 195 14.6 based on a thorough understanding of human 
nd 25 uth, Minn. . 13,000 1%... 12: 114,700 15 13.1 : 
Bizabeti, N.J 112'000 12 (10.7 112,000** 15 13.4+ nature, socially and morally, and other problems 
aa R CMAN ic SE Sr Sa Onis. hesalle gis leh Ons 109,000 24 = 22.0 113,500 4 12.3 : : 
sisal ie, Fema... 125263 - ae 128'900 oe ue of the time. Third, there must be no guarantee 
; MRRP TIMAE Ses erat acct ta adoda toes ane: 95,100 ie 2e9 96,600 20 20.7+ of money support. The latter is called for as 
Purposes Fall River, Mass 131,000 9 6.9 132,600 12 9.0 y PP 
at ite Mint, Mich... --.eeeeeeseeeeeeueeeeseseseeeenes 136,000 13 9.6 142,700 : 4.9 a safeguard against imposition. 
Pr i so ccd one ancia vans netases 99,900 14 14. 103,100 9 18.44 : : : 
n of the Fort Worth, Texas. 00... eee e eens 159,000 15 9.4 — 163,600 28 «17.14 As a practical illustration of what such a 
PRISE cE Oe ate pete tn ee ae 60,200 6 10.0 62,200 110 :17.7+ - 
c Frenay (MM Gary, Ind.......: ee ne a ee iene 80,800 9 11.1 85,200 i 3-3 society can do, reference may be made to a 
t b Gloucester, Mass...... ee ee BO ES 23,375* 2 8.6 23,375* 2 8.6 suicide case just reported in the Boston papers. 
tage, but MENA RATHER, MEO cag ciocland sve ccm nackte senecee's 156,000 18 =11.5 161,900 16 9.9 pe dismissed { local 
stive dis- Harrisburg, PEnNA..+--+++-++esereeererersresenees 84,600 10 11.8 85,700 5 5.8 young woman was dismissed irom a loca 
OETA oS 1 aa a RRS GER Git SL i 164,000 18: - 11.0 168,300 17%). 1001 eared ; i 2 
Fullkrug, (Haverhill, Mass.....0000000 0S 49,232* 7 14.2 49,232* 9 © igig4 University for an infraction of rules and regu 
the PDR ES IRS 0 ah) os dale hattistwors varmedet kev woreks 70,000 S Ws 70,300 13. 18.5+ lations, possibly calling for drastic treatment. 
e In I Edy canvcnsinninson.d4 ways ghee lie 256,000 40 15.6 256,000** 28 10.9 S f h head» tediin all tall d 
angelical Indianapolis, Ind...........+-++++s+ssseererereeees 367,000 45 12.3 374,300 68 18.2+  00n after she purchased a bottle of 1odine an 
EINE: (MIN ss c-d eas Oct ake ees coe cuales Rae e Rome oe 59,700 5 8.4 61,700 9 14.6+ 2 ici i 
e author ck wcncxesuysvonanguessdeseouos 137,000 15 10.9 138,900 of jg, attempted suicide. - Her recovery is doubtful. 
ae Heat CHU ICON os teases tedecteadieaess acs 318,000 35 «11.0 321,500 21 6.5 Such a person obviously needs the most intelli- 
s of the MMM in pigaic oe kekntxcanns doktsas metus 54,500 S 67 55,500 11 = 19.8+ iderati ‘bl id 
Kansas City, Kan ehh Dna a Ache Pee em 117,000 18 15.4 117,500 16 13.6 gent consideration possible to avoid a recurrence 
— NAME LIN ob 5d) 'a aw aera a b/0i w. 8 obi. Remanla cial e-0e 375,000 71 18.9 383,100 74 19.3+ 7 j 
MMOXVIE, TEM. 2... ccc ccsccccccsreeecgesseevcces 98,800 12 12.1 102,100 15 14.7+ and to save what —. possibly grove, $0 be bg 
eeenots, Ohio She BAe RE Ee RO OE MOT FFE E 59,500 2 3.4 62,200 5 8.0+ very valuable life. Another current case is 
awrenice, eee ee Se ee ree ee 93,500 5 16.0 93,473 9 9.6 ¢ : : : 
Lincoln, Nebr. SE AGES Sik Se Ae RR aR Den 83,000 9 11.3 69 "900 11 37+ that of a wealhty Polish banker in Chicago who, 
Ree Rtn PAM gfe iru nucle cine sf oc.cctien Seine ope 75,900 17. _-22..4 7,500 § 10.38 ae : i 
Long Beach, Calif Weis ng ta ate essbh avd. wh isin rad a sin Wier aro wide 97,700 16 16.4 104200 13 12.5 well advanced in re suddenly wearied of his 
MNMMRCUNINS 2 05 icc160es cus -dss0ctetteactes 1,300,000 281. «21.6 ~_—i1,377,500 262 =©19.0 problems and possibly of physical suffering and 
Rein ville apere c2 Se see SOT ee Se woe See a 311,000 63 20.3 320,100 53 16.6 ded his life. Tt . . £ do 
<a Be arco care iatais Mele Coma me eS OES Horie 110,296* 9 8.2 110,296* 9 8.2 ended his lite. nere is no question of doubt, 
Ride MARES Sones ci tad Jonsd yee e one mle 104,000 14 13.5 104,800 12 |=: 18:5 ; ; rer 
1 TEEN o-1|s ARF GSRIR e SeON ha 59,200 4 6.8 60,100 ; nei ™ the light of my own ahi eta that many 
Malden, Mass. say tetittteteceseserersseneeeeeeees —— 2 3-8 52,900 8  15.1+ valuable lives could be saved if such an organ- 
RR EE ee ee eee ere re ee eer ee 84,00 6 - 84,800 2 2.4 : : ‘ 
> Manhattan j SET LST 5 AE 2,777,000 579 20.8 —-2,740,700 635 23.94 ization as the Save-A-Life League were better 
oS EE she a pion Reeser ee ar ere ere 177,000 28 15.8 178,900 33 18.4 : , 
oon iver cin areata e vemais 517,000 99 19:1 536,400 sa 18: +~—«known throughout the country and had adequate 
Minneapolis, 1 lc A SE 2 NR is 434,000 91 21.0 447,700 80 17.9 support to carry on its useful work. Frequently 
MN RE Mir cotnls cis ss dle diate «seus 6k EBON can wee 66,800 2 3.0 67,700 3 4.4 . : 
Nashville, Tema...-2 2. 0eceecsseceeeeeeteeeeeeees 137,800 15 10.9 137'800 16 11 4 those who come to the society for advice empha- 
Tse Gi SE eee Sa er eee 459,000 65 14.2 466,700 76 16.3+ : ‘ i i 
New Bedford, | teppei cat. Shy ates Bop Bi stih nee nia at oan 119,539* 7 5.9 119,539* 13 10.9+ — the fact that dependent relatives will be 
Rete OUMRR oy So sie c sis Save erelccascesnine <b 69,600 7 10.1 71,200 11 15.4+ provided for through insurance. 
aa peo _ CE oe OE eR Ee eee 182,000 20 11.0 184,900 17 9.2+ 
ON EP Ra Sol Ging) -o. a ialcoie = Dosey w galas ae bitetines 419,000 7 17.7 424,400 77 18.1+ My H ici 
na OE cage Rh RR: RR Re it 27°757* 2 7.2 27:757* 2 7.2 My first article on suicide to THE SPECTATOR 
BREW Cth MRAM cc 2 osc arc.x sla igiess'a.0 > sn clay Sen <ihees 54,700 3 5.5 56,000 4 71+ was on the subject of Suicide as a Factor in 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 58,300 6 10.3 66,600 8 12.0+ : s 
as Norfolk, Me ideas 174,000 12 6.9 179,200 11 6.1 Life Insurance contributed to the Aug. 6 and 
TE OE Re Ee Se ee See. 261,000 6k. . 334 267,300 78 9-29.24 ; i 
al hou, G6Nb:..... 52-00. +.csnercederencs 145,000 21 14:55 145000 12 83 Aug. 20 issues of 1896. In the following year, I 
RN GE Be We Se oa) oe Sc Ose x tee Soo 50:0 os SUED 35,800 6 16.8 36,100 & 139 ublished a review of the suicide record for 1896, 
Pasadena, Calif 58,400 13 22.3 60,500 16 26.4 7 
to Passaic, ooo ds gawking ae sk 69,900 8 11.4 70,800 5 ra and I have done so annually since, with the ex- 
Meera Ape D 3 boar ui Sol aa. 4. nee ee esta ae 143,000 24 ~=«16.8 143,800 22 15.3 = ; 
MMM 20. oc cc ce cu ci excxcarase exes 36,400 1 2.7 37,100 3 ‘gs i4 ception of one year, when urgent office matters 
wai ag nag Se RRS RR gene Scere Gee 2,008,000 302 15.0 2,035,900 237 14.1 made it impossible to compile the information. 
Pen EONS. 5.5) 5. S"9  p'0('s4:3 ace Qe org 0:0 6 NES © did Oe a ae 537,00 3 3. 665,500 3. ¢ : 
Portland, Re te O76 400 9 118 77500 12 135+ In response to frequent demands for earlier 
SOP UIE Eo - yioca. lat dadis's PGK GE TRH ee Bie 340,740 74 21.7 399,097 69 17.3 is thi i i 
ro EERE OS "9 a RR eae ie Tee acne meee 59,900 3 5.0 60,700 2 33 ass which are a all out of pent, the cumere 
ME, Providence, R. I 275,000 35 - 12-7 280,600 24 8.6 series has been reprinted and will be available 
ES i 7g a EA Sea Oo atin a 43,900 3 6.8 44,100 B . 483+ . . 
Quine ea Ree ete eh IIo Oia Ja rae aaa ee 39,131 7 ES 39,500 4 10.1 to those who are concerned with a more inten- 
See ME eg, ba seg. slaiG al S\ere PAGS eS Sa OCD ESS 69,400 5 7.2 71,300 1l 15.4+ ow , : 
Reading MGs <b o2. dc PERCE heeds oer coh e Dkcwed 114,000 20 17.5 114,500 29 25.3+ sada study of . outstanding problem of the 
VAN PePUIGEN ce Fini re ches ley meres vec saaceneen se 189,000 24 =12.7 191,800 24 «12.5 present day. During the more than thirty years 
WA 1 EER 7 ie ea SR 61,900 1 1.6 63,200 7 ae es he 3 ° d in th ial 3 
pochester, N. aga i SME Ee i 50 ake, ROR 321,000 45 14.0 324,500 34 ©6105 since, I have been interested in the question, 
Dckinnnant Sage ho geeks oh odin teens os 78,400 15 19.1 80,900 4. 17:3 , : i 
PROSE MNIINIIES fa i'd). hg coco 05d co 0.6 eae te cee eure 73,400 34 46.3 74,600 38 50 .9+ have touched — nearly er phase for which 
2 ADRRRESS 7571 GR oe ee aE 73,300 7 9.5 74,400 7 9.4 data could be obtained from American sources. 
ance St. Louis, Mo... ee. manatee Je ee a Pade be 830,000 17 21.4 839,200 161 19.2 E ‘eT h 
eal 248.000 40 16.1 250 100 45 18.0+ uropean statistics are somewhat more com- 
42,900* 3 7.0 42,900 4 9.3+ : eae . 
Salt Lake City, Uta 0000000000000 linia, 133,000 15 11.3 135,700 of 72 t plete, particularly with regard to motives, as 
on 7 Br sevssescssserecscccasersseresers aie 20 23 ail, £00 HH 16.1+ to which our American information is of doubt- 
—— P DigMapeGEtcatasctces cre veces oe nivel 0,000 5 47. : ‘ 
richie ™ " 77+ ful value. Among the questions to which I 
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INSURANCE OFFICE ORGANIZATION 
MANAGEMENT AND ACCOUNTS 


By T. E. Young, B. A., F. R. A. S., and Richard Masters, A. C. A. 
Second Edition—Revised 


A valuable guide to the proper organization and conduct of an 
insurance company. Sets forth the best methods to be followed 
in the formation and management of an insurance company’s staff. 
Practical features of operation are comprehensively discussed, 
including the general principles of bookkeeping. 


Price, $1.75 





Physiology and Anatomy. By Dr. Harold Gardiner. A 
concise and clearly written treatise, with numerous illustrations. 
It also contains chapters on the common diseases and accidents 
(including industrial diseases), and a list of everyday medical 
terms. The book is designed particularly for insurance men and 
lawyers. 414 pages; cloth binding. 

Price, post paid, $3.00 


Principles of Insurance. By J]. E. Exe. A book which 
will aid in a clear understanding of the principles and practices of 
accident, fire, marine and life insurance. 


Price, post paid, $1.50 





Accountancy. By Francis W. Prxiey. An entirely new 
work dealing with Accountancy from a theoretical and practical 
point of view. The latest exposition of the science. 318 pages. 


Price, post paid, $2.25 





Dictionary of Fire Insurance. A Comprehensive Encyclo- 
pedia of the Law and Principles of Fire Insurance, and British 
and Foreign Practice. Edited by BERNARD C. REMINGTON, F. C. 
I. I. Contains contributions by prominent officials of fire in- 
surance companies and other experts. Subjects are arranged 
alphabetically and well cross-indexed. Important subjects are 
given ample space and full explanation, and a great amount of 
serviceable knowledge is presented in condensed form. 


480 pages, half leather binding, price, $8.50 





Dictionary of Accident Insurance. A new, Encyclopedic 
Work Dealing with the Principles, Law and Practice of Every 
Branch of Accident Insurance. Edited by J. B. WELSson, L.L. M., 
F.C.I.1., F.C.I.S. Contains many contributions by well-known 
authorities on British Accident Insurance Law and Practice, with 
numerous forms and documents. In each particular section, sub- 
jects are arranged alphabetically. Covers all classes of insurance 
except life, fire and marine. 


814 pages, half-leather binding, price, $17.50 





Insurance. A Practical Exposition for the Student and Busi- 
ness Man. By T. E. Youne, B. A., F. R. A. S. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. A lucid, simple exposition of the princi- 
ples and practice of life, fire, marine and other branches of insur- 
ance. Adopted as a text book by Yale University. 


424 pages, third edition, price, $3.00 


Principles of Marine Law. By LAWRENCE DucKworTH. A 
knowledge of Marine Law is of the utmost importance to all those 
who are in any way connected with marine insurance or the ship- 
ping trade, and the volume covers all the essential features. 


Price, post paid, $2.25 








Office Organization and Management. By LAWRENCE R. 
DicksEE, M. Com., F.C. A.,and H. E. Buarn. This volume gives 
in detail, with the aid of specially selected illustrations and copies of 
actual business forms, a complete description of management and 
organization under the most improved and up-to-date methods 
315 pages, cloth. 

Price, post paid, $2.25 





SOLE SELLING AGENTS of the above works for the Insurance world 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


InsuRANCE ExCHANGE 135 WittiaM STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Missouri Insurance Company 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1927 $784,034.00 








THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


Largest Fraternal Benefit Society Comp i 
Women in the World 


Organized October 1, 1892 
WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 
Good Territory Everywhere in United States 
and Canada for Qualified Field Applicants. 


Total Funda Oye é. ic s.cs 0.00060 weeeeeee + $24,000,000 
Benefits Paid since Organization Geer. «sees 36,000,000 


For further information write to 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 





W. B. A. Building Port Huron, Michigan 
Miss Bina M. West Miss Francis D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 











Are You The Man? 


If so, and you can prove it, an unusual opportunity awaits you. An estab- 
lished and progressive 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
intends to open an Agency in 
BRADFORD, PA. 


If offers—to the right man—an exceptionally good proposition. 

The man we want must have a clean and commendable record. He should 
also know how to select, train, and stimulate sub-agents. 

Compensation will include generous commissions and renewals with drawing 
account or emery and expenses. 

If you can “fill the bill,” write and tell us all about yourself, in strict confi- 
dence. 


Address Agency Manager, care THE SPECTATOR. 





























ROYAL 
UNION 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Paid to Policyholders, over 
$26,000,000.00 


Insurance in Force 


$141,178,497.00 
A. C. TUCKER, President 
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Population Suicides 100,000 





TABLE II.—SUICIDE IN 143 AMERICAN CITIES (Concluded) 


Rate per 


Rate per 
Population Suicides 100,000 





San Francisco, Calif... i....ssscecceecsceeeeseenees 567,000 200 35.3 576,000 252 43.8+ 
Savannah, GA... se eter e cece eee e eee e nee eereneee 94,900 11 11.6 99,700 12 12.0+ 
Schenectady, N. Yo... esse cece eee r eee r er eeeceeeee 93,000 8.6 93,200 14 15.0+ 
MR ccs 7 erie vaak benabinstid tte oho 411,500 94 22.8 375,300 99 26.4+ 
EL TA irs sc san ven etarwinstsaagmidoraness 59,500 7 hs 78,000 23 «29.54 
Somerville, Mass........0essccsecsescecccerecececs 100,000 10 10.0 101,600 2 2.0 
South Bend, Ind. ........ cece sececcscccceseeevees 81,700 19 23.3 84,200 13 15.4 
Spokane, WEL os cannes CARD hens oe ee te heerse’ es 109,000 29 26.6 109,103 33 30.2+ 
MN BEA cade Foe uisoeemlenaeneonbhies 64,700 8 12.4 400 10 15.14 
Springfield, Mass... os 145,000 17 11.7 147,400 18 12.2+ 
Springfield, OMG ccces 70,200 6 8.5 71,600 6 8.4 
Syracuse, N. Y.eeeee cece cece cece eee ccc eeeeeeenees 185,000 25 13.5 197,000 24 12.2 
Wapoma, Waalt....cccccccccecccecseccercvecusecous 106,000 19 17.9 107,200 21 19.6+ 
Tampa, Fla... 1... secre cee c cece rece ccc cesessvens 102,000 23 22.5 107,800 21 19.5 
GOST reer err ree free eae ,900 15 20.9 72,700 13 17.9 
TS, CUE 4:5 ei6'a'e wk wibinlere sm veg ain, P<.6Wipse pea Draw Wea 295,000 39 13.2 305,400 46 15.1+ 
EE OS cus opens Ot Seasnc nee veo esc satenr os 56,500 14.2 61,900 8 12.9 
BEE NN in 9 sie arolices Vibe'g OF CRRA SAARC aiie en eels 134,000 26 19.4 136,700 15 11.0 
ME Dis Mis dcicis tnd siecisn did vice Su tes nnhs eseee geese 72,300 14 19.4 72,300 13 18.0 
OMEN: 6 ii nic'gin 05.0'4-6:0 9 olde 0. 0:ay.0- 6 me temo e meee es 133,000 13 9.8 150,000 24 16.0+ 
ES SR ee ener oe ry ee ctor et 528,000 86 16.3 540,000 111 20.6+ 
EE, Wg NOW 6 s'e: 4 nrd'seroeraig own ceed dete Saatmnsie.d bs 56, 208*** 4 ie 56,208*** 9 16.0+ 
ee SC OCS Cre Pe ee err ree 78,300 10 128 90,900 10 11.0 
RINNE TNS Grins ca cian es drew eqeeeécaeapenaie 71,800 6 8.4 77,100 4 5.2 
NIN MIN Io bas ei aie!m Add We arsaars ao eaie Re ea ees 193,000 20 10.4 195,500 33 16.9+ 
MEE PEE cn sie Keep oe G tee tht weereteN SO hauereRe 116,000 8 9 118,800 7 5.9 
ONE TNO walecc cs ceocseccevaescseecreteies 165,000 14 8.5 169,400 11 6.5 
35,704,476 5,655 15.8 36,421,236 5,936 16.3+ 


*State Census, **1926 loca | estimate. 


would like to have given more consideration, 
the most important perhaps is that of heredity . 
or a family record of suicide in the history of 
the patient. But all such data that I have 
knowledge of are more or less inconclusive. 
The statement was made many years ago by 
Ribot in his treatise on Heredity that “among 
morbid psychological affections, there is none 
the heredity of which is better proved than that 
of suicide.” There is much evidence available 
in support of this startling conclusion. What 
is probably inherited is an unstable mentality 
and a profound suggestion which operates upon 
conduct. It is a phase of the subject which 
should be more exhaustively studied. Accord- 
ing to Frenay, “cases of suicide occur within 
families where it was unknown for generations. 
We do not believe in heredity of suicide, because 
it has never been even probably shown to exist, 
though individual cases of two or three suicides 
within the same family line are on record. The 
example set by parents and the philosophy of 
life taught by them to their children may re- 
sult. in death by suicide for a succession of 
generations. Example influences, and the 
example given by the parents invites to imita- 
tion. Hoffman, who writes in the Reference 
Handbook of Medical Sciences, refers to such 





CAN YOU write Health and Accident 
Insurance? 


Do you want Large immediate earn- 
ings plus liberal renewals on your 
business? 


If so—We want you with us right now 
as a District or General Agent 


Best protection to policyholders, low 
premiums, wide coverage, unexcelled 
service to all. 


Write 


Superintendent of Agencies 


INCOME GUARANTY COMPANY 
South Bend, Indiana 
Drawer 422 








***Jan., 1920. Provisional. 


cases, where grandfather, father and son died 
by suicide. Yet they are of rare occurrence, 
and do not constitute any rule.” Considering 
the large number of suicides in this country an- 
nually, one would naturally expect a larger fre- 
quency of familiar cases if the hereditary tend- 
ency were pronounced, but that the burden of a 
family record with a suicide is a most disquiet- 
ing factor in the family history cannot be denied. 


A further important phase concerning which . 


it would be of value to have more information 
is the occurrence of so-called suicide pacts or 
double suicides based upon an agreement be- 
tween the two parties concerned. Of such cases, 
there have been quite a number during recent 
years and the tendency would seem to be on 
the increase. They are particularly to be 
anticipated in the case of college students and 
young people otherwise, who form hopeless 
alliances or friendships. A threat of suicide 
in such cases should always be taken seriously. 
A third important phase is the correlation of 
existing serious illness to a suicidal predisposi- 
tion. Cancer patients, particularly, are excep- 





RAPID PROGRESS 


The service which the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual has rendered to 
its policyholders and representa- 
tives is reflected in the Company’s 
rapidly increasing business. Mean- 
while there has been no deviation 
from the sterling principles for 
which this organization has been 
noted during the past seventy- 
seven years. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and a Half 
of Insurance in Force 














tionally liable to end their existence, to termi- 
nate what has become a condition of intolerable 
suffering. Here again the slightest intimation 
of suicide suggests extraordinary precaution. 

Last year, there was claimed to have been an 
epidemic of suicide among college students, but 
there is no definite evidence to the effect that 
the number of suicides under twenty-one was 
much larger than in years past. The cases in 
question simply attracted unusual attention and 
for a while the subject was kept constantly be- 
fore the public, while in other years it was 
complacently ignored. 

Of increasing importance also are cases in 
which suicides follow a previous murder. Here 
again, we are in need of much more definite 
information based upon an extended study for 
a number of years. 

As I have often had occasion to point out, 
suicides are becoming more involved and often 
with difficulty admit of a definite diagnosis. In 
all unusual occurrences of this sort, there are 
three contingencies involved. The question may 
be one of murder, or suicide or an accident and 
by confusing the evidence the person concerned 
frequently eliminates all obvious traces that 
would justify a verdict, leaving no alternative 
but to classify the death as accidental. 

Disappearance cases are apparently on the 
increase and often remain entirely unsolved. It 
is a question whether our police and detective 
methods are really efficient in directions in which 
the utmost skill is required. The same, of 
course, applies to murder cases. 

The methods of suicide from time to time 
undergo profound changes, but in this coun- 
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Under new management this 
company is making rapid prog- 
ress and is in position to offer 
liberal General Agency Con- 
tracts. Our Disability Clause is 
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Address for further informa- 
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try the large majority of suicides are still com- 
mitted by firearms which are everywhere avail- 
able, recklessly sold, and often to persons ob- 
viously in unstable mental condition. The au- 
thorities are themselves largely responsible for 
numerous cases of suicide and murder by fire- 
arms which in the absence of adequate laws and 
regulations are sold to those who have no right 
to possess them. Suicides by jumping from 
high places are apparently on the increase due, 
of course, in part to the growing height of 
buildings which are frequently a strogn tempta- 
tion. There is on record one suicide at least 
from an aeroplane in Europe, and it would not 
take many such cases to suggest the method to 
others in an unstable mental condition. Suicides 
by poisonous gas are on the increase. At the 
present time possibly 1500 persons a year end 
their existence in this manner. In San Diego, 
Calif., where the suicide rate has for many 
years been excessive, out of 55 suicides, 21 were 
by poisonous gas, while only 19 were by fire- 
arms. In the registration area in 1924, out of 
12,061 suicides, 4280 were by firearms, while 
768 were by poisons, and 1232 by corrosive sub- 
stances. The latter, of course, are easily ob- 
tainable, though they often involve terrible 
suffering on the part of the victims. 

Finally there is the important question of the 
effect of religious confession upon suicidal ten- 
dency. The suicide rate is lowest among ultra 
Catholic countries such as the Irish Free State, 
Spain, Mexico and Chile. Suicides among 
Jews a generation ago were relaivtely rare, but 
with the increase in the number of non-ortho- 
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Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THESPECTATOR 


Scranton - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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dox Jews the tendency to suicide has also been 
greater. Thus in Prussia the suicide rate for 
Jews per 100,000 increased from 32.2 during 
1903-13 to 41.6 during 1919-23. In Saxony the 
suicide rate for the same period was 10.5 for 
Catholics, 25.0 for Protestants and 41.6 for 
Jews. While the suicide rate for England and 
Wales in 1926 was 11.4 per 100,000, that of the 
Irish Free State during 1925 was 3.0 and for 
Northern Ireland, which is almost entirely 
Protestant, 6.0. Thus the evidence leans 
strongly towards the conception that profound 
religious convictions are a decided barrier to 
self destruction. Unfortunately, it is very diffi- 
cult to make absolutely sure of the facts in in- 
dividual cases. 


Summarising the present situation, it appears 
that while the suicide rate during 1927 was 
slightly higher than during the preceding year, | 
it is still far from having reached the excessive 
proportions of 1908, when the rate reached a 
maximum of 21.5 per 100,000, against a rate of 
16.6 per 100,000 during 1927. But we have 
been enjoying a long period of extraordinary 
prosperity, the disturbance of which would un- 
questionably alter the situation. In the aggre- 
gate the approximately 16,000 successful sui- 
cides a year. are but a fragment of the vast 
amount of mentally disturbed persons who are | 
always on the borderland of self-destruction, | 
The total of such persons during the course of 
a year is about 40,000 or more. 
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to which 
MODERN LIFE 
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SERVICE is 
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American peo- 
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flected in The 
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INSURANCE 
IN FORCE 


An’ interesting and comprehensive 
survey of The Guardian’s growth 
during the current decade is shown 
graphically in the Company’s Sixty- 
eighth Annual Statement. 
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